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ABSTRACT 

One of six staff development training manuals for 
career guidance infusion in the elementary school curriculum (K-6) , 
this manual focuses on responsible assertiveness training. It is 
divided into the following six major^ sections: (1) a list of the 
major goals and activities covered in lihe manual; (2) an overview^ 
chart displaying the goals, concepts, time, process, and 
instructional mode of each activity; (3) specific directions for each 
activity, including objectives, preparation requirements, and 

aterials/equipment requirements; (4) leader's summaries presenting 
the background, information needed to lead the activities; (5) 
pa^rticipant worksheets and handouts; and (6) participant summaries. 
(See CE 018 130 for the final report of this project.) The material 
cohered ky this manual includes basic assumptions and techniques of 
assertiveness training for both teachers and children and the uses of 
imagery and relaxation training as tools in assertiveness training. 
th addition to the other five staff development training manuals (CE 
0,18 139-tU3), a career guidance methods guide for grades K-6 (CE 018 
137) is availjEible. (BH) 
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/ * ^ GOALS 

Assertlveness for Teachers 

- To undeir^stand the basic assumptyons of assertlveness training. 

Activity f^- Your Bill of Rights 

Activity 2 - What Asserliveness Is and Isn't 

To learn specific ways to get started In learning to be more 
assertive. 

Activity 1 - Pick Your Area 

ActJLv4 ty 2 - - Whafe^ to Lose and Gain ^ 
ijTo learn specific ways of staying with assertive training. 
Activity 1 - Your Personal ABC's 
Activity 2 - Your Irrational Beliefs 
Activity 3 - Four Types of Assertion 
Activity 4 - Gertlng-^Some Practice . 

Activity 5 - "A Checklist . . ' 

Assertlveness for Children 

To understand the basic assumptions of assertive^iess training w 
children. , ^ 

Activity 1 - What are Children's Rights? 

Activity 2 - What's in it for Teachers of Assertive Children? 

To learn the steps of assertive training for children. - [ 

Activity 1 - The Steps in Assertive Training 

V 

To learn how to use imagery as a tool of 'assertion ing. 



Activity 1 - Steps in Guided Imagery 
Activity 3 - Creating a Guided Imagery Forinat 



Activity 2 - Themes for'Guided Imagery ^ 



Goal 4 - To learn how to use relaxation training ak a tool of assertion 
training. . , - 

Activity 1 - Steps In Relaxation * ^ ^ ^ 

Activity 2 - Creating a Relaxation Format ' 

Activity 3 - Sharing Positives Assertively 
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OVERVIEW 



Goal 

To uQd^rstand 
the basic 
;388iiptlons of 
assertiveness 
training. 



Concepts 



Activities 



Time 



To learn 
specific ways 
to get started 
in learning to 
'be iDore asser- 
tive. 



To learn 
specific ways 
of, staying 
with assertive 
training. 



assertion, non-. ^ 4 *Your bill of rights 10 
assertion, aggtesslon, ' J, 

rights \ " *iat assertiveness ^10' 

' Is and isn't < • ' 



assertion 
quotient 



*Pick your area 

*What's to lose I 
and gain 1 



irrational beliefs, *Your personal 
types of assertion ABC's 



*Your irrational 
beliefs 



*Fdur types of 
assertion 



15 

20 



45. 



30 



20^ 



*Getting some practice 45 

I 

*A checklist ' 15 



Process 

writing 

discussing, 
•writing 



sharing 



Mode 

independent, 
large group 
large group, 
independent 



assessing independent 



discussing, small group 



1 



lecture ' independent, 
writing . small group 
discussing 

' if 

discussing; large group"" 
^' independent,. 

discussing large group 

■ 

t 

f 

I 

' role-playing triads ' 
reviewing large group 



1 



Goal 

: To understated 

' the basic 
assumptions of 
assertlveness 
'training with 

, children 




is from 
^sertlveness 



OVERVIEW 
AssertlvenBSs for Chlliren , 
klvltler ■ • Time 

. '*What are children's 10' 
■ rlg^s? , 



^USat's in It for 

teachers? 



20 



Process 



islni 



assessing 
discussing 



' Mode 

independent, 
large group ' 



brainstorming small group 



V 



To, learn the assertion 

steps of asser- , training for 
. tlve ti^ltilng ' children " 
for children 



'V., 



*.The steps 



20' 



Tov.learntiow to guided^ Imagery *S.teps in guided ■ 45 



use imagery as 
a tool of asser- i 
tlve training j 



- 'imagery 



*Themes for guided ' 20 
' imagery 

*Creatlng ;a guided ■ 60 
imagery ^ 



lecturing . large group" 
discussing 



Tc( learn how to 



progressive . J *Step5 in relaxation 30 
) u^e relaxation / deep relaxation ' .' 
• . training as a tool ^ ■ . > 

of assertive ' ■ • . , ^ 

■ training " / . ' ' " - 1 



■H 



experiencing large group 
imagery, ' ' 

Siting ■ ■ ■ ^ I 

brainstorming, small group 



writing, • 
experienclpij', ^ dyads 
Imagery, 
discussing 

1 



independent. 



experiencing independent 
a relaxation- ; 
ejcercise, 



writing 



i: 



OVERVIEW 




*Creatlng a relax^ 
atlon format' 



: *jPharing positive^ 
' , assertively / 



•Time ' 
60 

20 



Process 

writing, 

experieiicing 

discussing 

sharing 



X 
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Goal 1: Participants will understand the basic Assumptions of 
assertiveness training. 

MATERIALS/Ei^UIPMENT: Participant worksheets.!, 2 

PREPARATION: Circle format for chairs to facilitate discussion ^and 
cohesiveness . 



Activity _1; "Your Bill of^ Rights" 

Objective ; Participants will assess their priorities in basic 
human rights. / 

Preparation ; Ask the participants to look at their worksheet 1. 
Instruct the participants to put an X by the rights that 
" . are especially important to themselves. 

Process the exercise by pointing out item 10- Ask 
whether this was an important right to any of the participants. 
Note that rights of self and others is a basic concept in 
assertiveness training. 

Activity 2; "What Assertiveness Is and Isn't" 

Object ive : Participarrts will defihe and differentiate between 
assert ivenesis, aggressiveness and non-assert iveness , 

Preparat ion ; Be thoroughly familiar with the leader's summary 
of assertiveness defined (//I). 

Present the (naterial covered in the summary. Incorporate 
as many examples along^with body language as time will 
permit. Ask for questions and entourage comments as you go 
through the mini-lecture. * 

After the presentation ask participants to look at 
participant worksheet 2 and fill out the def in^t^Lons . If there 
is confusion^* regarding differentiation of terms, clear up 
through discuss ion. 



Goal 2: Participant 


s will 


learn 


specific ways 


to get started in 


learning to 


be more assertive. 




MATERIAl^S / EQU IPMENT : 


Partic 


:ipant 


worksheets 3 , 


4,-5. 


PREPARATION: Circle 


format 


for chairs. 





Activity 1: '•Pick Your Area" 

Objective : Participants will individually assess several areas of > 
possible concern. 

Preparation : Ask participants to look at worksheet 3, an assertive- 
ness assessment or the A Q test. Instruct the participants 
to read the directions and do the assessment individually. 
^ Assure the members of the workshop that the responses are ' 
confidential. 



Activity 2: "What's to Lose and Gain" 

^ 

Objective : Participants will list losses and gains ^roin learning 
more assertive behavior. 

Preparation : Ask participants to briefly review the short essay 
on decisions, worksheet 4. Then tell participants they will 
be looking at both sides (the pluses and minuses) during this 
exercise. Instruct ' participants to form small groups of 
three and look at worksheet 5. An examples of this concept 
could be : 

LOSE GAIN 

1. getting others to do things ' 1. feel good about ipyself 

I don't want to do for doing something I'd 

prefer, not doing, anyway 

2. feeling inadequate, 2. feelings adequate , able 
small, unprepared to handle life 
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specific ways to pursue assertivene^s 


goals for themselves. 




EQUIPMENT/MATERIALS - Chalkboard 


or newprint and felt pen, partlcipanta 


worksheets 


6,7. 


PREPARATION: Circle format 
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Activity 1: "Your Personal ABC's" 



/ 

Objective : Participants, will individually assess their internal 

thought processes that could create anxiety, frustration, con- 
fusion (negative feelings) about taking an assertive stance. 

Preparation : Be thoroughly familiar with the following elements 
of the presentation of the ABC paradigm and read the 
leader ' s, summary ( #2 ) on creating feelings. 

Following is one way to present the ABC paradigm. Adapt 
it to your own style. 

"So far we have talked about your rights and others' 
rights as human beings, what assert iveness is and is^^not, 
' that there' are both gains and losses in assertion, an^' 
looked at and evaluated some specific situations in terms 
of your comfort level. 

"It would be quite easy to say 'Ye^, I know all that, 
but saying 'No' to my good friends ipakes me feel^anxious - 
017 receiving -a compliment makes me feel foolish - or 
speaking in front o^ a group makes me feej. nervous.' 
(Put on a chalkboard or newprint the following:) 
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"It's easy, acceptable 'and common for people to / 
say that the refusing, complimenting, or public / 
speaking (point to A) causes C (point to C), feelings 
of anxiety, nervov^snes^, foolishness, anger, hel^ 
lessness, etc.** V " 

"What are some other situations (A) and feelings 
(C) you might have?/ (elicit from the participant^ 
and fill in the A and C parts as below:) 



^0 



*'There is la miV,sing part, though, a nii/rlT^ part 
that, you most likely are quite unaware of — that 
an out-of-awar|eness, often fuzzy B part. That B 
part is what you are saying to yourself about A: 

"The B part (put a B between A and C with arrows) 




"is like a cassette tape recorder^n' f ast forward. 
What you say*. to yourself Is so fast and sponVaneous 
that until you tune in to your own internal sentences, 
they are out of awareness. So, it is not A that CAUSES 
C, but what you SAY about A in your head that\ CREATES • 
the feelings at C. ^' ^ \ 

"OK, let's go back to A and carry a situation through 
Let's take saying 'No* to a good friend* Remember , it's 
not saying ^No' that makes you feel anxious or whatever, 
but what you* tell yourself about saying, 'No'. The B part 
might be 'Oh no, he/she will never like me again' or 
'He/She will think I am a terrible, stingy persdh" (put 
these sentences- under the^ B and elicit other internal 
sentences from the participants and write them in). 



y^ar^mj *f 5.«e will ^P^^ 



"So now that you are of how YOU may be creating 

the negative feeling;;, ol frustration, anger, confusion, 
etc., what <:an you do about it? The^e are several things:, 
(1) by brin^jMi . awareness your internal sentences you' 
will have alrea^iy taken an important first step. Thus, 
the. |irst step is recognizing your feelings and asking 
yourself, "What did- I say inside to get myself here?* 
(At this time, ask participants to look at the participant 
orksheet. Activity 6 and to fill out tUxe B part) 
There are other ways of dealing withB besides 
awareness. (2) Involved in most internal sentences that 
create negative feelings are * catastrophizing * and 
•awfulizing* and going into the past and/or into the 
future. To deal with these involves another part and 
thd't is the D or disputing part (go back to the chart and 
fill in as .below: 



(draw a line 

4 



/'Basically, the D p^rt is the disputing of the awfulizing 
and catastrophy^building elements in B. Foi; example, 
your B internal sentences may be s.qmething like, 
'Oh no, he/she will hate me' with the addition of * forever' 
and also 'and that's horrible, awful, terrible, the wprst 
thing in the world. ' It may indeed be unp].easanti 
annoying, and mildly fustrating, but it is not awful, 
terrible . or the* end of the world. » In addition the words 
'never' and 'Sways' carry an absolute connotation that ^ 
is seldom, true ^^feeds into the catastrophy-building ^ 
for creating na^tlve feelings/^ 

Finally, If we look at tiir like this: 
then an arrow for foirward and ut. backwards 

"When you go into the future in creating bad feelings, 
usually it is to predict doom and gloom - e.g. 'He/she 
will nev^r get over disliking me.' When you go into the 
past, it is to ruminate on past bad times, goof-ups |»nd 
failures — e.g. ' t>aid no once and got fired for it.'* 

To no£ create negative feelings, the solution is 
td' stay right here, right now. ' (put in the here and - 
now An the time llae) . Staying in the here and now can 
be ^(one by focusing on what you are seeing, hearing and 
feeling right now. When you become aware of going to 
t^e future or to the past, refocua and bring yourself 
back to what is happening now." 



As a group, ask participants to share gome of tWir 
internal sentences along with the sitniations an4jfeelings. 
Discuss briefly anji^ questions or comments. This exercise 
is a companion to the next activity. « ^ 

Activity 2: "Your Irrational Beliefs" > 

Objective : Participants will examine seven common irrational 
beliefs associated.with assertiveness. 

Preparation : Be thoroughly fa^Ll^^ifWth the irrational beliefs 
and their rational counterparts/^^ 
- • Present to the participa^s in the form of a mini-lecture 

the following Important questions that help* to answer whether 
a person is irrational: 

(1) Is there the assxamption that other people will 
ALWAYS react negatively to an assertive behavior? 

^ Reactions could be neutral or even positive. 

(2) Is there a focus only on the negative outcome of 
^. an assertive behavior without considiaring other 

' option&Z. 

(3,) Is there the^ assiamption that the pe^ 3on j^jpi not 
handle negative feedback if '^^r^t iMP^''^^ 
Note to the participants that this t i ^Jpief ci- 

?^lly on the D (disputing) part of the ^ .-ladigm. 

Instruct the participants to loor their worksheet 7 
and followiiig the directions mark the b lefs they use most, 
frequently to stop themselves. 

Process this activity by taking each irrational belief, 
asking for a show of hands for those who use it freq(iently, 
and discussing the rational disputes. 

Activity 3: "Four Typfgs of Assertion" 

Objective : Participants will look at four types of assertive styles. 

Preparation ; Instruct the ^participants to read through the worksheet 
^ 8 on styles of assertion. T611 the members that they wil!f be 

using this worksheet for role-playJ.ng in the next exercise. 

After th^ participants have read the worksheet, take! 
each assertion type and briefly review and ask for questions, 
comments; etc. Remind the participants that it is not simt)ly 
the words used that make an assertive stance, but relaxed body 
' and positive feelings. A person; may say all the "right" 
words, but if they' say the words between clenched jaws^ with 
downcast eyes on locked knees with a prediction that the other . 

; • . ^ I 



person isn't- going to hear anyway, those word gr will probably 
^ ndt be received as intended. 

i / ; ' ♦ " ^ / 

\cti^•ty 4: "Getting 3oine Practice" — ^ 

Objective s Parjticipants will role-play assertive behavior. ' - 

Preparation ; Ask the participants to read the direction^ for this 
activity in worksheet //9. Remirid them to use their worksheet 
//8 as a review of the four assertive styles. Finally, 'instruct 
them to imagine ^tiremselvefe ir\ a "sneal^ preview*^ before each 
tole-rplaying by (with eyes cjosed) sieeing themselves, looking, 
behaving and feeling assertive in the situation they haVe 
chosen. After. the role-playing has begun, mill from group to ' 
gfoup'with feedback, answers to questions, etc. 

Activity 5: "A Checklist" 

Objective ; Participants wi amine, a summary checklist for 

systematically approaching assertion. 

Preparation : Ask the participants to go over their worksheet //lO 
' as you briefly go over each step. .Answer questions, clarify 
concerns, and draw out reactions l¥om the group. 



J 
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Goal 1 : P^rticip^ants will ^understand the basic' assiumptions of 
assert iveness training for children , , 

MATERIAL S / EQU IPMENT ; Participant Worksheets //II and //12. 



PREPARATION: 



Circle format . 



Activity J: "What are Children's Rights? 



Objective :^ Participants will assess , their beliefs regarding 
children's rights. N ' 



Preparation : Ask the participants to look at the parlticipa^it 

worksheet //II and to fill it out accordin^^ to the^dij^^tions / 
Poitit out <.n the instructions that the age and maturity level 
of children as well as time for training should/ be considered . 

Pro^ces^s the exercise b.y asking the partici^pants for 
feedback regarding rights considered appropriate , Inappropr iat« 
♦ and questia|iable. Encourage flisciission of reasons for the 
beliefs and attitudes among the gupup. Note t6 the group 
that frequently children are not consideyped to have rights by 
_ parents and teachers and that^ children of ten^^^lieve that when 
a magical age comes (16 years old; 18 or 21), it hen they will 
be in charge of themselves and feel pei»sonally( powerful and 
effective. However, whejf that "special" time jarrives, fre- 

^ quently children are disappointed and depressed because their 
feelings about themselves have not altered significantly. If 
children begin at a young age to feel personally effective, 
responsible and in charge of themselves, the effect is 
addictive^ and children are not "waiting* for irtlagic" to happen. 



tyi 



Acti/ity 2; 



"^hat's in it fot Teachers of Assertive Children?" 



Ob jective : Participants will assess how assert ivei. children might 
b^ a p6sitive benefit to themselves and to^parents. 

Preparation : Ask participants to group into small groups of 3-A f 
and to fill out worksheet //12. If the' participants are unsu^^* 
of benefits to themselves, some p.ossibiliti'es to share with 



them could include 



between children; 2, 
"I can't";. 1. 



1,^ less solving of playground problems 
less timQ ^p^nt \^th children playing 



V 



jnore good feelings a^out chi].dren and leps 



o o 



worrying; »' ' . iJ^ ^ > ^ 

Process this exercisq by •asking one person. from each 
/ imall ^r pup-'* to. share the I'ists formulated.- Encollrage 

y^articipatnts to **copy*^ icfeas from other groups if .they^ 
-^.choose to. . ' < • ' * ^ / 



J 
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Goal 2 ; Particip^g^S; will learn the steps^f assertiveness train- 
,^ ^ing'for children.^ ^ « 1 .. ^ 

MATERIAL^gj^PMENT ; Partiij^lpant Worksheet V/ 13* ' . , ; ^ 

PREPARATION: Circle format. •/ 



Activity 1: "The Steps" ^ ^ 

^ Objective : Participants will learn fiVe steps for ^assertiveness 
training witli^children. ^ 

Preparation ; Read through thje^ Leader's Summary of Assertiye 
9 Training for Ypung People // 3 , . Present the following 

five steM^nd ask participants Nto summarize the' steps on 
their worksheet //13. As the steps^are presentecfv encourage 
the group to recall theirjjexperiences as the/ wet^t through 
the steps earlier in the '^rksliop . * J * 

(1) Students learning to discriminate between non- 
as4ertive, aggressive and assertive behavior. / 

(2) Students becoming aware of their rights in J 
variety of interpersonal situations. *^'* ' 

(3) Students learning to identify the ei^otional 
^ blacks they use to prevent assert,ive,pess . 

(4) S:t-iJdents learning, skills tg r^kce these blocks. 

(5) StiLdents developing assertive behavibr's through 
roJ^B playing* - / ' f 0 

Tall the participants that a more \ndepfeTi i^umm^ary is 
provided as a handout . Answer questions and comments, ■ 



■A.. 



/ 
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-Gcmi 3 :/ Paticipants will learri how-to use imaft^Tyj* as a tool of 
Assertion trdiniog. f ^ 

MATERIALS /'EQUIPMENT. ; Participant Worksheet //l>-^5/l6. 

PREPARATION ; Circle .format . • * 



Activity 1; "Steps' in Guided Imagery" ' 1^ ' 

I . Ob jective ; Participeats will experi^pce a guided imagery ^^nd 
learn the steps involved. * 

, Preparation ; Be .t.hbr<j.ughly familiar ^ith the folloy/ing guided 
imagery script. Embellish or change as is personally 
suitable. Read the leader '3 suitmary //4 . 

GUIDED IMAGERY / 

. ^ (Ask the parti<^'ipants to fiirst get ^ very comfortable 
in their chairs because they Will be experiencing 
• / ' a guided imagery and" you will be thier guide. 

* The. first step will^be tseaching them a breathing 

^ exercise .that is very helpful for relaxing and then 

^ ' you will take them through ^ guided imagery.) \ 

^ " ^".efore I start ^s yoyr guide on an imagery' 

journey, I want to teach you a breathing exercise 
that can be extremely he.lpful ip^.learning to relax 
' j your body. You can usevthis breathing technique 
, in almost atiy setting a( it is helpful f or. gettfhg to 
• ^ or back to sleep and for specific or general tenseness. 

"First of all, yge^Tcomf o*r table in your chair. 
Remove all paper , 4)enc ils , purses, ^tc. from your 
lap or hands. I'm going to tell you ^bout how-this 
breathing technique works and then do it with you so. 
• you can experience it . B^ically, it work^ by ^ 
breathing in to a count of 2, holding your breath 
in your lungs to ,a count of 2^ then exhaling ttyrough >• 
your nose Co a count of 4 a^3 holding to a count of 
4, then starting the cycle again. So, to summarize, 
the technique is to inhale and hold,, to a count and 
then to exhale and t.Q^ hold twice that count. .The 
numbering w^d go from 2 and .4 to 3;^and 6 to 4 and 8, 



etc., It^ the beginning, hdWever, ^ will 'go from' 2 
and 4 to Holding to longer counts takes 

m9ye' practice. ; - ^ - ; ^ ' 

"Ok, let^s practice, (illosg^, your eyes for the 
•test effect, '4)ut it is not absolutely\necessary . 

.Take d ct)uple of deep breaths now. Ok, now: * ' 

I ' ' " ■ \ - ' 

. BREATHE IN : 

HOy) , : 

.^feREATHE OUT: 



Repeat 

■*Bhjojdt 10 
times* ' / 



HOLD 

Heepiiag^a stead^ pace. 

BREATHE IN 
Repeat HOLD 
about 10 BREATHE OUT 

times HOLD 
keeping a steady pace. 



1-2, . 
1-2 

1-2-3-4 
"1-2-3-4 



1-2-3. 
1-2-3 

1-2-3-4-5-6 
1-2-3-4-^1-6, 



V 



"Now you continue counting in your head for a 
couple of I more minutes. 

" NoW atop counting and begin: your normal breathing 
rate and mtty ^pwly open^your eyes playing attention 
to how yoiynfeel. How many of your ate feeling s.ome- 
what more relaxed? As you do thiSyon a regular basis, 
like oncar^day for 10-15 minutes, ^ your lung capacity 
will grow, and it becomes more relaxing. 

At this time, if there are no more .questions 
or comments, I'd like you to experience. a guided- 
imagery, So"7 close your eyes agaifi ^nd get comfortabl 
in your chair. I want to do the breathing exercise 
again with yoii, so - 



Repeat 
about 10 
times 



BREATHE IN 
HOLD 

BREATHE OUT 
HOLD 



1-2 . 
1-2 

1-2-3-4 
1-2-3-4 



Now, in your mind's"^ eye let yourself see a green 
for'est with trees, moss, grass, wild flowers. It's 
towards the end of the day so it's beginning to get 
dark. Be there in the forest. ^See the trees and 
growing things, hear the birds as they call and sing 
>ack and forth, smell the forest smells, feel the 
coolnesfe of the air as evening approaches. Now notice 
in front of you a narrow path. Make your way towards 
the path. You're getting closer to it and now you are 



following It as it winds among the tre^s, flowers, and 
other growing things . Continue *walkitig I rtoiticM , pmclUng , 
feeling an^;^e^ring your en^ronment . Now look ahead 
and notlcef a clearing up ahead. See that there ii a 
figure ofJa person there, pereon ^o you can'jt 
^ make put pr identif/ because the petfon is In the 

shadows, but you know that person Is waiting for you 
and is kind and understanding^. As you are walking ajid 
getting. c),oser to that person, you are now beginning to 
identify the person and as you are looking closer you 
^ « are now seeltig jrh^t person is YOU. The figure i^ the 
part of your-^ttl^ feels gcTod about you, that is aasertive 
and respectSgyour own. tights as well as others. .It's 
the you that communicates in a' comfortable, open and 
rtp^ honest way^ If 's the you that feels relaxed and In ^ 
^ charge of your feelings and thoughts. Notice how that o 

assertive -^you is standing, the facial expression as you >^ 
' ^ app^roach. Walk up to that assertive you and begin talking. ^ 
Are there any questions you want to ask, what do you 
want to say to that competent, effective and assertive 
you. Say what you will let yourself^ and listen to the 
' responses. ^ 

*'Now let yourself become that assertive you for a 
few minutes. For awhile- become that person looking 
bacl^ What do you have to say? How can you be helpfi^l? 
In what ways does this person block themself from being 
as assertive as thej^ could be? What advice dp^you have 
to give? Continue the dialogue. ^ 

"Now, be yourself again. Say whatever you need to 
in order to close off your dialogue and meeting for 

"Turn a'rouffd now and walk back on the winding path. . 
It's a little darker^ hear the evening as it approaches. 
As you'^walk from the clearing, walk back towards this 
room, back into now and become more aware of being here. % 
When you are:5ready, slowly open your eyes, stretch, move 
as you feel like doing. In a few minutes we will process \' 
this experience,/' ' 

Process this exercise by asking the participants what their 
experience was like,' Did they let themselves become Involved? 
If not, how did they stop themselves. Note to them that not 
everyone will create Imagery at will, but that everyone * 
creates Imagery frbii^^tlme to t^.me, i.e. Imagining a vacation 
spot, seeing a dlsap^)rovlng look before doing something, 
remembering and seeing past events, etc. 
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; Ask tha parjtlclpants look at participant worksheet 

#14 arid to sunmarlze for them/M^lves as you go through the 
following steps In guided imagery: , ^ ^ 

XD Help students become relaxed — breathing » closing 
eyes » ral^xatlqn exercises » etc. 

(2) Set the spent by using descriptions that use all 

of the sensed hearing/ see lng» smelling, feellngy- 

(3) Keep Instructions In the present tenai^ happening 
right -ilow. ^ * . / ' 

(4) Provide structure, but let the 8tu^f3fflt» fill In 
their Individualized, specif Ics; so allow for 
pauses and breaks In InstructjLons. 

' (5) Guide the students back from an Imagery session 

gradually without any abruptness. 

Activity 2: "Themes for Guided Imagery'* 

Objective: Participants will brainstorm possible themes for guided 
Imagery for the elementary aged student. 

. ^ • • . ' >■ 

. Preparation : Point out to t\ie participant that many themes for 
guid>Bd Imagery can b^ applroprlate for the elementary aged 
student. The purpose of this exercise Is to formulate 
possible themes that are associated with assert Iveness and 
:\ positive "'stiSnces that reflect being In charges df. oneself . 
« Instrujfet the participants ^o' group Into small discussion 

groups of 4^5 and to look at the worksheet #15.^ Share some 
of the following themes for assertive behaviors and beting 
In charge: Qaylng hello to someone who Is still angry when 
you want to "qiake up"; finding a strong, capable part of 
ypu and getting some advice; facing a fear, practicing a scary 
upcoming event. ' * 



Activity 3: '"Creating a Guided Imagery" ^, 

. Objective : Participants wlllr wrltie a guided Imagery and practice 
It with a partner. 

Preparation : Instruct the participants to look at their ^rkaheet 
//16 and read the task directions. Point out that they may, 
use a theme fron^the previous small group exercise or make 
up a new ooe^:; Tell the participants to follow the s^eps In 
worksheet '//I A. Instruct the group*" to work Independently and 
after completing the guided Imagery to find a partner to 
take through. '^^'^w > 
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As the guided Imagery formats are completed and partners 
are found, remind the pairs to give each other feedback 
about (1) Vhat the experience was like positively and negatively 
fqr the person experiencing it, and (2) what the, experience 
was like for th^ person guiding. 

Process* the exercise by asking the participants to share 
some of their experiences as a guide and being guided. 
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Qoai 4 : Participants will learn to use relaxatlcfn training as a 
: tool of ^sser^ian training. / ^ 

HATER1&L8/EQUIPMENT : Participant Worksheets #17 and /H8. 



: PREPARATION: Circle format. 



Activity 1: "Steps in Relaxatiqn" 

»« 

Objective ; Participants will experience progressive deep relax- 
ation techniques and learn the^ steps involved in the process. 

Preparation ; Be thoroughly familiar with the relaxation script 
that follows. 

m Introduce thlfe aspect of assertion training focusing 

on the idea that if one is relaxed, it is dif f iuclt to be 
tight. Frequently people in anticipation of one or more 
of their irratljOnal beliefs tighten up their nhiscles as 
though ready for the ancient "fight or flight" reaction to 
perceived danger. If one learns to relax specific body 
parts at will along with the assertive words aad behaviors, 
more congruent and integrated as well as permanent behavior 
and attitude change caij be expected. 

'Ask the participant^ to get comfortable 'in their chairs 
and' to remove paper, etc. from their hands and laps. TelL 
them th^b\you will be reading to them a progressive deep 
Mlaxation^script designed for elementary aged children. 
The script also uses imagery. You might want to begin with 
the^ breathing exercise, but it is not a necessary component. 

Relaxation Training Script 

Introduction , . / 

Today we're going *to do some special kinds of ex-* 
ercises call "relaxation exercises." These exercises 
help you learn how to relax when you're feeling uptight 
and help you get rid of those butterf lies-in-your-stomach 
kinds of feelings. They're also kind of neat, because 
you can do some of them in the classroom without any- 
body noticing. ^ 

In order fpr you to get the best feelings from 
these exercises, there are some rules you must follow. 
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First, you must do exactly whj:t I say, even if it seems ^ 
kind of silly. Second, you mist try hard to do what I ^ 
say. Third, you must pay afrentlon to your body.* Through- 
out these exercises, *pay attention to how your muscles 
feel when they a^e tight and when they are loose and 
relaxed. And, foui^th, you must ^.^ractlce'. The more you 
practice, the more relaxed you can get. Does anyone 
have any question^? / • 

Are you ready to begin? Okay. First, get as com- 
fortable as you can In your chair. Sit back, get both 
feet on* the floor, and just let your arms hang loose. , 
That's fine. Now close your eyes and don't open them 
until I say to. Remember to follow my instructions very 
carefully, try hard, and ppy atteatidn to your body. 
Here we go. 

Hands and Arms 

Pretend you have a whole lemon in your left hand. 
Now squeeze it hard. Try to squeeze all the juice out. 
Feel the tightness In youi^ hand and arm as you iSqueeze. 
Now drop the lemon. Notice how your muscles feel when 
they are relaxed. Take another lenion and squeeze It, 
Try to squeeze this one harder than you did the first 
one. That's right. Real hard. Now drop yoi^ lemon 
and relax. See how mlich better your hand and arm feel 
when they are relaxed. Once again, take a lemon In your 
left hand and squeeze all the juice out. Don't leave 
a single drop. Squeeze hard. Good. Now relax and let 
^he lemon fall from" your hand. (Repeat the process for 
the , right hand and arm.) 

Arms and Shoulders 

Pretend you are a furry, lazy cat. You want to 
stretch. Stretch your arms out in front of you. Raise 
them up high over your head. Way back. Feel the pull 
in your shoulders. Stretch higher. Now just let your 
arms drop back to your side. Okay, kittens, let's 
stretch again. Stretch your arms out in front of you. 
Raise them over your head. Pull them back, way back. 
Pull hard. Now let them drop quickly. Good. Notice 
how your shoulders feel more relaxed. This time let's 
have a great big stretch.' Try to touch the ceiling. 
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Stretbh your arms way out in front of you. Ra^se 
them way up high over your head. Push them way, way 
'biTc.k/ Itotice the tension and pull in' your arms ^nd 
shoulders. Hold tight, now. Greats . Let {hen^ drop 
very quickly and^feel how good It is ^ be relcuced. 
It feels good and^varm and lazy. 

Shou4.der and Neck c . 

Now pretend you are a turtle. You're sitting 
out on a ropk by a nice, peaceful pond. Just relaxing 
in the warm sun. It feels nice and^warm and safe 
here. Oh-roh! You sense danger. Pull your head into 
ypur house. Try to pull your shouJLders up. t^o your 
ears and push your head down into your shoulders, t 
Hold- In tight. It isn't easy to be a turtle in a 
shell. The danger is past now. You^ can come out into 
the warm sunshine, and, once again, you can relax 
and feel the warm sunshine. Watch out now! More 
danger. Hurry, pull your hes^d back Into your house 
and hold it^ tight. You have to be closed in tight 
to protect yourself. Okay, you can relax now. Bring 
your h^advout and let your shoulders releuc. Notice 
how much 4petter it feels to be relaxed than to be - 
ail |:ight. One more time, now^ Danger! Pull your t 
head in. Push your shoulders way up to your ears, and 
hold tigh't. "Don't let even a tiny piece of your head 
show outside. your shell./ Hbld it. Feel the tendeness 
^ in your neck ,and^* shoulders.-^ Okay . You can cbme out 
now. It's safe agaiq. Relax^ and feel comfortable in 
your safety. There's no mote danger. Nothing to, 
worry abmit. Nothing* to be /afraid of. You feel good. 

Jaw ^ 

You have a giant jawbreaker bubble gum in* your 
mouth. It's very hard to chew. Bite down on it. Hard! 
Let your neck muscles help you. Now relax. Just let 
youi: jaw fiang loose. Notice how good ^t feels just- to 
let your jaw drop. Okay, let's tackle^ that jawbreaker 
again now. Bite down. Hard! Try tp squeeze it out 
between your teeth. That's gobd. You're really tearing 
that gum up. NcSfe relax again. Just let your jaw drop 
off your face. It feels so good just to let go and 
not have to fight that bubble gum. Okay, one more time. 
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, We're really going to tear it up this time. Bite down. 
Hard as you can. Harder. Oh, you're really working 
hard; Good. Now relax. Try to relax your whole body. 
You've beaten tie bubble gum* Let yourself go as loose" 
as you can. ' • . 

Face and Nose , ^» 

Here comes ^ pep ky old fly. He has landed on ybur 
nose. Try to get him off without usihg your hafids. 
That's right, wrinkle up your tiose. - Make a» many wrinkles 
^n your nose as you can. Scrunch your nose up veg.1 hard. 
Good* You've chased him away. Now you can relax your 
nose . Ooops , here he comes back again . Right back in 
the middle of yoi/r nose'. Wrinkle up your .nose again. 
Shoo' him off. Wrinkle it up hard. '-HoW it Just as 
tight as you can. Okay, he flew away. You can relax 
your face. Notice that when* you scrundh up your nbhe 
that your cheeks and your mouth and your forehead and 
your eyes^ all help you,, and they get tight,' too. So when 
you relax yjJur nose, your whole face relaxes too, and 
that feelB Aood. Ohroh. This time tihat old fly has 
come back^ But this time he's on your forehead. Make 
lots of wrinkles.^ Try to catch him bfetween all those 
wrinkles.; Hold it tight, Jnow. 'Okay, you can let go. 
Hj^^s gone for good* . Now you can just. relax. Xet your 
face go smooth, no wrinkles anywhere. Your face feels 
nice and smooth and relaxed. ^ * » 

Stomach 

( , / • 

Hey! Hj^re comes a cute baby j^le^phanti But he's 
not watching "tlhere he's going. H^ doesn't see you 
lying there in the grassy and he's about to step on 
your stomach. Dbn't move. You don't have time to get 
out o^ the way. Just get ready for him. Make your 
stomach very' hard. Tighten up your stomach muscles 
real tight. Hold it. " It looks like he is going the 
other way. You can relax now. Let your stomach go 
soft. Let it be as relaxed as you can. That feels so 
much better. Oops, iie's coming this Way again. Get 
ready. Tighten up y6ur stomach. Real hard. If he 
steps on you when your stomaph is hard, it won't hurt. 
Make your stomach into a rock. Okay, he's moving away 
again. You can relax now. Kind of settle, down, get 




down, get comfortable » and. relax. Notice the dlffertimce 
between a tight stomach and^. a relaxed one. That's'iuiw 
ve want It to feel~nice and loose and relajced. You 
won't believe this, but this tlm^ he's really coming 
^our way and no turning around. He's headed stra^lght 
fpr you; Tighten Tighten hard. Here he comes. 

This Is really It. You've got to /hold on tight. He's 
stepping on ypu.' 'He's otTepped over you. Now hc^'s gone 
for good. You can relax completely.. Yqu^re safe. 
Everything Is okay, and you '^can feel nice and relaxed. . 

This time Imagine that yo^ Wnt .ffo squeeze through 
a narrow fence and^the i)oard8 havk splinters on them. 
You'll have to mako^yburself very skinny If you're 
going to make It ^"hrough. Suck your stomach Ini Try 
to sqiieeze It up against your backbone! Try to be as 
skinny a^ you ctfn'. You've got to g(Bt through^' NoW ' 
relax. You don't have to be skinny now. Just relax and 
feel your stomach being warm and loose. Okay, let's 
try to get through that fence now. S.queeze up your 
stomach. Make It :touch your backbone. Get It r^al , 
small and tight. Get as skinny as you can. Hold tlghjt, 
now. You've got to squeeze through. Yoii got through 
that skinny little' fence and no splinters. You can 
♦relax now. Settle back and let yfaur s%5raach come back ^ 
out where It belongs. You can feel really good now. 
You've done fine. 

1^ , ■ 

Legs and Feet • - ^ - 

Now pretend that you are Standing bafefoot In a ^ 
big, fat mud puddle.^ Squish your toes down deep Into 
the mud* Try to get^your feet down to the bottom of 
the mud puddle. You'll probably need your legs to help 
you push. Push down, spread your toes apart » and feel 
the mud squish up between your toes. Now step out of 
the mud puddle. Relax your feet. Let your toes go. 
loose and feel how nice that Is. If feels gopd to be 
relaxed. Back Into the mud puddle. Squish your toes 
down. Let your leg muscles help push your feet down. 
Push your feet. Hard. Try to squeeze that mud puddle 
dry. Okay. Come back out now. ^ Relax your feet, 
relax your legs, relax your toes. It feels so good 
to be relaxed. No tenseness anjrwhere. You feel kind 
of wann-knd tlngly. 1 



Conclusion * ^ ' , 

Stay as relaxed as you can. Let your whole body / . 
go ilmp and feel alit your. muscles relaxed. In a' few ' 
minutes- 1 will ask 'you to open your eyes, and tKat will 

^ b^ the end of this session. As you go through the 

day, remiember how good it feels to be relaxed, juft as 
• we did> in^herffe'^exerciiaes. Practice these exercises 

/ ^ every day^o get more and more i:elaxed, A good time 
to practice Is ft night, after you have gone to bed 
and 'the lights are out and you won't be disturbed. It 
will help you get to sleep— Then, when you are a 
really good 4:elaxer, you can help yourself relax hepe ' 
at school. Just remember the elephant, or the jaw 
bfeakei:, ^r^the mud puddle, and you can do our ' 
exercises cmd nobody will' know. Today is a good day, 
and you are ready to go back to class feeling very 
relaxed. ,You've wrked Hard in here, and it f^els 
good to wbrk b^ird.. Very slowly, now, *open your 
. eyes and wiggle your muscles around a little. Very 

good. You've dMe a good job. You're going to be a / 
, super relaxer, / : 

1 ' . ■ - ' 

, [ After the participants have^ stretched and refreshed 
'themselves, ask for personal feedback regarding what th'e 
experience was like. J ^ 

Theii, share with the participants the/followlng; 
thtoretlcal aspects of progressive deep relaxation trailing: 

(1) the tightening and loosening of specij^lc muscle 
groups, teaches the discrimination be^tween tension 
and relaxation. Often persons are tense ^d do 
not realize It. Frequently, extra tension Is 

^ unnecessarily^ carried around. 

(2) after discrimination Is learned, unnecessary tension 
can b€^. pinpointed and relaxed at will. 

(3.) athe procedure Is simple, easy to use In most any 

\- ^^ettlng^. 

— ^ i^x. 

^ Have the partlolpants look at their worksheet //17 and 
summarize the steps on that page. Also point out that the 
entire relaxation scflpt you read Is within a %andout they 
will receive; Following are the steps of i^elaxatlon: 

(1) pick a .time for training that will be uninterrupted 
and without an abrupt ending possibility. I.e. the 
recess bell ringing at the end. 





(2> teach the different A^^^le groupings two or 

th«e at a tlpe. ' . w . 

(3) set dslde 10-15 minutes per session two to three ' 
times a week. . k if ^ j 

use repetition more than is indicated in the 
script. ' " / 

slowly end each bf the relaxation training sessions. 
^ ^ Children "get into)'' these more easily than adults. 

' ' A proper ending is as important a,s a good beginning. 

r ■ f 

\ - . . , (, . ♦ 

Activity 2: '/Creating a Relaxation Fom^t" 

Objective ; Participants will write a "relaxation script and try • ' 
but with a partner. 

Preparation : Have ttie participants look atv^heir/wrksheet #18. 
Usin^ worksheet #17, Instruct them to wr^e a relaxatioh 
. / script for two muscle groupings that* also incprporiates 

imagery. Tell them wfien finished to find a partner, to try 
the scripts out and to give feedback to each other. , 
. Process* thii exercise by asking some of .the willing 

participants to read their script for various muscle groupings 

Invite feedback for the entire experience. - ' 

, - , * . • ■ "^-.^ 

- \ ' * 

Activity 3: "Sharing Appreciations Assertively" > ' 
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Objective: Participants wiil sljg^re and accept apprieJ: 
with each other from an assertive stance. - 

Preparation : Briefly and informally, share-with the group that' 
all too frequently assert ivenef^ is seen only as a means 
to giving negative feedback, saying no or stdi^d^ing up ^or 
rights. Assertlveness also includes sharing positive * 
feelings and strokes in an open, honeist, straight forward, 

' manner. / 
^ Ask the participants to move their chairs, etci out 

of the way and to mill around the room, make eye contact 
and share positive strokes with others. Instruct the 
receivers to accept the assertive strokes without discounting 
them, i.e. laughing, explaining, negating, but instead to 
say "Thank ybu." ^ 
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Leader's Summary of Asbe'Jkiveness Diafined" #1 v 

T""*^ Rationale \ 

Assertion training Is primarily cQnpei;ited with* two major interpersonal 
lis,- anxiety reduction and aoclal skill training^ Behavlorally speaking, 
indivi4ual who >is assertive catl establish close,N interpersonal relation- 
lips; can protect himself from being taken advantage of by qthersj can 
decisions and free cho^ices in life; can Recognize and acquire mo jre of 
his ^ji!Ktetper43<7nal Yieeds; and can verbally and nonv^rbally express a wide 
range of feelings and thoughts, both positive and negative. This is to 
be accomplished^ without experiencing urtdue /bjnounts of anxiety or guilt - 
fnd without violating the .rights and d±gni^y\oT athei^sr in jhe ^process. \ 
••Jn addition to reducitlg^ anxiety and guilt ^o that previously learned 
'behaviors can be carried out more effectively, assertion training ^tempts 
to te&ch new verbal and nonverbal communlcatioilS skills that were pre- f 
viously lacking in -the individual's repertoire. ~ — ^ 

One of the. major goals of -assertion . training is to siippoift the indi- 
vidual's recognition of himself as an important living being who is entitled 
.to his thoughts, emotions, and feelings which^need not be negotiated away 
to others with the resuiU^ng loss of self-respect or dignity. Although . 
Assertion training has J)5er^ discussed and researched prim^tiiy by behavioral 
therapists, its underlying' bhilosophy is also ^ery consistent with a human- 
istic orientation. Assettivjeness involves the Recognition and* expression ^ 
<j| an individual '6 wants, v/rLues , needs . expect^ ions, dislikfes, and desires. 
As such, this not only involves getting^in better touch with yourself, but » 
also affects how you interact with other human beings. 

' To begin wjthi we -believe, that you must not only know yoArself in ^ ^ 

terms of likes and dislikes, nee^S^nd desires, strengths arid weaknesses, 
but also that yofi musr learn to .likf and feel comfortable ^th yourself / ^ 
Before you can eicpect/'to nourJ.sh athers, yoii mi^t first understand and tak'e 
care of yourself^ Th[e most imp^ortant^hing in you life is you- only if Z 
you Respect and take 'care of yourself will you: be able to be of ongoing*?^ 
help to oth^s. \ ' ' ' . 

This isvoa^ to say that the attitude "by helping others, you help 
yourself T is incori^ct. However, if you cyonstantly live your life Oiiiy 
for your children^ your spouse, or your boss and without^^jref erence to . 
yourself and your own ne^eds, you will eventuaLiy begin to ^el bitter and 
resentful. Ate a result, you may begin to aVold these people ahd might 
even terminate^hese relationships. There is absolutely nothing wrong 
with helping others - as long jas it does not repeatedly interfere with 
your, own heeds, selfr-respect , 6r dignity. At the very foundation of asser- ' . 
ion training and the humanistic philosophy can be /found a Recognition 
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of the value dtf human wbtith and fhil unique nature of each human being. * 
; Bach of us has an Indlvldilal value, system and the right to believe in , 
> and desire certain things* We may hot always get What we desire, but we 
still have the rights to want, especially w^en these' wants do not, interfere 
with the safety or self-respect of'others. ^ 

To exiir ess :onef 9 desires and values without inf ringing upon the 
rights of others is a. 'basic step* iSi learning to be assertive. * Mb can 
, conceive^^f no -sacial interac.titSti where one person should be thle underdog 
or scapegoat foir another person.! We strongly endorse the equality of all 
hunfi^n beings - the equalit/ of l^eiff^th men', of children with adults, 
of employees with employers, of cus/o^rs with bu'slHess ^ople, of age^ 
wlth^o^h. We cannot ^copcteive o^ an interaction ^wTier^ one individual^ 
shoul'd^/fraVe to negotiate |iw§^ or ibse his dignity ^sja person.. 

As Glasser (1965) \a0 Indicated, t^iere is the nle^ to feel worthwhile, 
the need ^ care ^or and love others ,'\aod the need* to fte c^red for and 
' loved by others. We understand that in<orxler *f"dr us to have our own ^ 
, needs filled in a relationship, we mdst be pti^ared t^' fill the 4eeds of 
others aeR well.^ How^vep, this ca^ be done without losing si^ht of the 
fact that our owh needs and yalues are also Important ancf should not be 
* . sacrificed in the process. Ita assertion 4:rainln^ w6 have frequently 
. encountered individuals. who^ do not exercise the option* of saying "No" or. 
"Yes" or "I wait.'" Our experience with these individiials has been that, 
although they are smiMng and giving on. the fexterlo/J'lnsiae they can be 
very ai\iry and rej^ntfui of the fact that they are ^waysf] giving and seldom 
receiving. As a_^8ultv it ^soften d;Uf IcuU f or^^hese indfviduals to 
0^j^a^±eve a l^tlngaind meaningfulSc^ati^^ w^fKother beople. . 
' V iifee' the individual is able to>«^{ftgnize , fefel comfof"taple with, 

and satisfy some of his owir^pfet^sonal ^reeos^^then it is much easier ^d 
more enjo^ble for him to respond to the needs *anA^:^8^ of others i> He 
can then truly give mote of himself ."and f eel bcitter^ in ^Ije process ofy^ 
nourishing others. For those J.ndivJ.duals who are basically assertive, 
taking care of oneself and the nourishing of othei;s oc^fur simultan€«ously.: 
HoweverV for those who have not ^learned to love and respect themselves, 
this is -ohe first order of business. / 



Occasions for assertive beh^vich:^ 



Reducing interpersonar^xiety, promoting morfe open anid successful 
communication, expressing positive ^feelings of love and appreciation, 
enhancing feell'rfg^ of -^self -respect and dignity in canJ.rontations with* " 
others - these a»e some of the situations where assertive behaviors' axe' 
appropriate . Wmther it involves meeting and establishing a relationship 
with someone you do not know very well, expressing an annoyanok to a good 
friend, or disarming anger and sorting issues with a- f ellqW^mplWee, we 
believe that an individual who is assertive will be able to handle the 




v^s-ltuatlon more successfuliy,. It Is re^cognlzed thai the assertlye Indlvidu^. 
may not be successful or satisfy his needs in every situation that he acts-^S. 
assertively, ^ even that he w:^ll respond assertively on*each and every 
occasion that he has the opportunity to do so, Howeyer, by kiibwlng how .to 
rerfpond'asffertiveW and^y fchoosing to db^so in certain situations,' the 
liH^viduaL will b#able tb satisfy moY^ of his needs than byjttaking no _ . 
respona^ or responding in a nonassexftive or a'ggredsive manner. 

In 8ome situatiMf^, the individual may know how to respond assertive^ 
and deliberately cho^e not to db^so if he feels that jbhe consequences 
of his assert iveness will be (too punitive. For example, an individual/ 
may. not ask his boss for a raise if he feelq that this /request will more, 
than- likely result in the liss 5f his Job which he needs to kfeep at this 
time. On the oth^=hahd,JhA,|iiay choose^o take the risk of losing a jobV. ^ ■ 
diS8olvji.ng a marriage, or ai^ienating a TEriend if* he feels that to maintaih * ^ 
the reiationifhi^ will fetfult in ^ sighlf icant-loss of self-respactr Qr ' 
dignity. Consequently, the individual must^ntt bniy^ know how to apply''' 



assertive behavioi^ in real-^llfe situations, he n^ust be\able to eval^ate 
the situation and discriminate' as to when, assert ive^^ehaviors will-yield 
punitive consequences as well ag benefits. \ 

* ^ The Nonassertive Person 

The nonassertive person, because of iiigh levels of anxiety, gul^t, 
or aeficiencies in social skills, tends ;to bottle up emotions ifanging 
from warmth to anger. As a result, this individual may experience difficulty 
in bein^ able to do things such as ask for some need to be satisfied (e.g., * 
•'I want to make love toni^t") ; ^ociali^e ^l^gmf or t ably with other people 
it work or at a <,party ; speak up in la discussion and voice an opinion.; ' 
ex|>re8s feelings' orAthoughts, positive gr negative, to a friend,* spouse,' 
relative, or acquainVance; return some merchandise to a stqre;, accept a ' 
compliment* without refuting or demeaning the compliment ; and so on. In 
ad^^ion nonassertive individuals are often "victimized" by others in the 
sense that they c?mnot do things suclti as say ^'No" to an unreasonable request 
by someone else te.g.. Say "ifo^ to' a friend who vai^ts to borrow a highly, 
valued car; s^y "No" to a pwshy "fealesperson"^ refuse; tp watch a neighbor's 
kids when not really Wanting to do this). They may also be unable to - 
verballyv pr^otect themselves when someone i^ critic*lzing them or screaming 
at them unfairly. ^ Nonassertive individuals tend to 'be overly apologetic, 
saying, "I'm sgrry" a good deal d-f the time- when they do not actually mean 
it. As a result, nonassertive ind^icluals are often depressed, have a 
poor self-c\)ncept, an4 see themselves as being at the mercy of the'world 
around them, 

■ -0 ', , ' ■ 

"" The Aggressive Person ' ' , /' 

At the other end of the rionassertiveZ-ds^ertiveyaggressive continuum, 
there are the aggressive individuals who da get moit^ of their needs met, 

0 ' • ■■■ 



but often at the expense of someone else*s dignity or gelf-respect. The 
atgresslve persoa Is someonei who may explode at the slightest provocation 
and -may be prone to physical fighting when angry or frustrated. The 
aggressive irtdividual i^ay also embarrass and put dpwn others by name- 
calling oi' using obsc^nitlei when his needs are not being mfet. For example, 
at a restaurant the aggressive individual may scream at the waitress when 

^ the food is not served to his liking, whereat the nonassertive individual 
would be more likely to rationalize the situation, e^t the food and say 
nothing. The aggressive person dominates most conversations without letting 
others talk and continues to "attack" and criticize people even after they 

' h3ve tried to back away from the situation. 

Aggressive in4ividu^ls, like their nonassertive counterparts, may ex- 
perience concern over their poor relationships with "others. These people, 
too, may be experiencing high g^nxiety, guilt, or deficiencies in social 
akllls. They may even be nonassertive in many situations, often hiding 
their feelings. However, when a number of these nonassertive experiences 
accumulate, they tend to lose control and explode at the next unsuspecting 
person who in any way angers or frustrates them. Whereas th« nonassertive 
, individual is frequently "victimized" by others and, conse^quently , may 
tend to avoid others, the aggressive individual is avoided by others 

.who cannot predict or tolerate this behavior. ? 

The ertd result is the same in the sense that both ends'of the nonassertive/ 
assertive/aggressive continiiura leave the individual with few meaningful 
relationships. One of the basic goals then of assertion training ig to 
help the individual find the ^middl^ groupd between nonassertion and aggression 
where he can relate more effectively and succesatfully with other human 
beings, can be more responsive to others, and, at the same time, can acquire 
more personal need^ and preserve feelings of self-worth. 

• • i 

' Cotle.r, S.Bj'and Guerra, J.J. Assertion Training, A Humanistic- 
BeJiavl^ral_C^^ Research Press : Champaign , 111 . , 1976. 
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Le^d^r*8 Summary on Creating -feelings //2 

A - Activity, action, agent 

B - Belief about the activity, action, agent 

C - Consequences of behavior and belief ' - 

Rational- Emotive Therapy is ba^ed upon the belief that emotional 
diaturbances are produced by our lllogl6al or false beliefs about how 
we should behave in the social world. Wese fklse beliefs are incul- 
cated within us as a result" of our *&blllty symbolically (linguist- 
Ically) introject our parent "attitudes and Identify ourselves with 
them, as well as to .irftroject the attitudes about how we should behave 
freJm tli^Qse slgnifica others in our social environment. 

Ellis believes there are two classes of emotive reactions which 
we experience. The first class of emotive reactions aire what Ellis 
calls feelings. These are essentially reactions to physical sensations 
which are experienced as either pleasant or painful reactions. Good 
examples of these kinds of reactions are: burning ones hand on a 
stove, which produces a painful reaction, or drinking a cool glass of 
iced tea after a strenuous game of tennis, which produces a pleasura^ble 
reaction. The sec{)nd class of emotive reactions are what Ellis terms 
as emotions. Pjnotlons are characterized by sustained- thought about 
an action. Much of what we call emotions are nothing more than a 
certain kind of bruised, prr j udiciai , or strongly evaluative kind of 
thought about some event which directly or indirecjtly effects us. 

1/ 
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'Achieving control of our emotions can be accompllsti^^ by rigorously 
challenging our internallzea sentences and replacing c with' more Ip^ical 



ones. This entails changing our Irrational belief structure and replaclti^*' 

Q 

It with a more rational and relatively Impersonallzed belief struc^ture. 
One way of starting to control our emotions Is to recognize the 

^- 

twelve Irrational beliefs which usually lead to' ^^f-lnhlbltlng and self- 
l±m±t.±m^ behavior. Once these Irrational belief s are recognized they ; 
can be vigorously challenged with their logical equivalents. 

Ellis contends that each of th^se twelve irrational beliefs is • 
founded' upon a definitional assumption and each one of them has no 
basis in empirical fact or common sense. Adherance to these beliefs 
in almost all cases is at the bottom of a person's irrational self-talk, 
which actually produces the emotional disturbances tha-t are holding ^ 
individuals back from ac^J.eving adequate adjusXmerits to themselves and 
life.- , ^ . . ; " / 

The Dozen Irrational Belief s 

Which Create and Maintain Sustained ; Emotional Dysfunction" 

^1. ' The belief' that , it is . an absolute necessity for any human being \to 
^ be lov'fed or approved by virtually every significant other person in 
the community. • '^^ 

2. The belief that one should be thoroughly Competent, adequate, and 
achieving io all possible respect if one is. to consider oneself 
worthwhile. . - i ' . „ 

3. Thfe belief that cert^n ' jSeople are b^d, wicked, villainous and that 
they should be sev^r^y blamed, 3ftid punished foi^their villainy. 



4. The belliif that it is ^Wful and catastrophic when things are not 
the way one would very much like them to be. ' 

5. The belief that hun\an unhapplne^s ig externally caused ^d that people 
have little or no ability to control their sorrows and^isturbances. 

6. The belief th£it if something is or may be dastge^ous »or fearsome one 
should be terribly concerned about it and should kjeep dwelling on 
the possibility of its occurring.' 

7. The belief that it is easfer to avoid than face certain life 
difficulties and responsibilities. - , ^ . 

8. The belief that one sl^uld t^e dependent on^ others and needs someone 
stronger than oneself on whom to; rely. 

9. The belief that one's past? history is an all-impoftant ^terminer 

of one's present behavior and that because something onte? strongly , ] 
affected one's life,' it should indefinitely have a similiar effect. 

< 

10. The belief that one should become quite upset over other people's 
problems. and disturbances. 

11. The belief that there is invariably a right, precise, and perfect 
solution to human problems and that it is catastrophic if this 
perfect' solution is not found.^ 

12. The belief that human happiness *c^*be achieved by inertia and 

^ inaction. . ^ ' 

Rational views on the twelve irrational beliefs are as follows: ^ 

1. It would be more advisable and productive for human beings to 
concentrate on self-respect, or winning approval for practical 
purposes, and on loving instead of being loved. 

2. ix is better for human beings to strive to do well pdr their dwn sake 
rather than always trying to do better than someone else. It is bette 
to enjoy the activity and to learn from it rather than engaging in it 
with the hopes that the results will be perfect. 

3. Certain acts are socially inappropriate or downright anti-social, 
and those indi\/iduals who perform these acts are behaving out of 
ignorance or are just stupid. It is better to help them to chatige 
their misguided view of life or teach them the proper social behavior 
than to severly blame pr punish the^i'. 
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It is unfortunate that life's circiimstances are often not as we 
^ would ijlke them to be, and it would be advisable to change or . 
control? conditions so they become more s^'atisfactory. If th§ 
changes or controls are not possible it is bettet to temporarily 
yaccepjt their existejfce, ; • 

Human unhappiness is caused by the way in which we perceive and 
judge external conditions, not by the external conditions them- 
selves. People make themselves unhappy by their Illogical ^or 
irrational beliefs about external ^events, ♦ 

' It would be, better for humans to face the dangerous situation or 
feared object or situation and render it non-dangerous. When this 
is not possible one should accept the inevitable situation and 
cope with it the best as possible. 

All human beingjs must come to grips sooner or- later with the tasks 
and responsibilities of life. The earlier one faces and deals with 
the tasjks of life the more experience one has with solving life's 
difficulties and the easier- it is to accept responsibility for 
yourself, 

/ • . 

It ^s much better to act and think independently for only you are 
responsible for what you do in life. Essentially the more dependent 
upon others you are the more depender vou become, 

One can learri from past experiences, whj . not being overly attached 
to or prejudiced by them. 

It is much better to help anotlfef person deal with his problems. 
It serves no practical purposes to become upset yourself for these 
are not your problems and what good does becomit\g upset or disturbed 
do for the person with problems, 

^ ) ^ ^ . 

There is no such thing as only one right and pejrfect solution to 
any problem. There are any number of possibJ.e solutions,, one 
may be better than another under given circumstances. It is ^ 
better to try a number of possible solutions and see which one 
works best. 

Humans tend to be happiest when they ai^e virtually absorbed in 
creative pursuits, or when they are devoting themselves to people 
or projects outside themselves. 



Emotion then does, not appear to exi&t in its own rights as a 
sped*}/ and almost mystical -entity. ^ Emotjlons and thinking are intimately 
interrerated and^form one process and are more accurately described 
as feeling-thoughts. 

Human emoting has 3 major origins or pathways ^nd these are: 
Peelings 1/ Through sensor-motor pathways 

Feelitigs 2. Through biophysicaa stimulation medicated through the 
1^ tissues of the central and autonomic nervous systeisis. 

Emotions 3. Through the cognitive processes. ^ ^ . • 

The major focus of Rational-Emotive Therapy is upon the second 

class of emotive reactions, those ^if sustained emotions. Sustained 

emotions ar^ produced by our attitudes knd belief about life which are 

r 

linguistically inculcated within us. Thinking and emoting accompany 
each other in a tautdMgical manner. This is because human beings are 
reared in soci.^^organizations in which language is the main way' in 
which they cd^jmunicate their state of physical and emqtfonal well being 
with tHemselves and others. , This is especially true when we experience 
sustained emotion. Many of our emot^ions xake the form of self -talk ;or 
internalized sentences of an evaluative nature, (We make a cognitive 
appraisal or judgfto^nt). This self-talk ^^ frequently becomes our emotions. 

A great deal of what we call emotions are essentially an appraisal 
or cogniti- . iment that is strongly slanted or biased by our pre- 

vious perceptions and experiences that are higl^ly personalized and are 
often accompanied by gross psychophysiological body reactions, and that 



are likely to induce us ^ijxto taking some type of act^ion in either a 
positive or negative direction. The intensity and direction tfiat we 
take is determined by the kind of self-talk we employ. That ls» we 
usually employ either logical or illogical self-talk. The self-talk 
is based upon the kinds of assumptions or beliefs we have about our 
conditions in the world and, how the world should behave in relation 
to us. * ' 



/ Emotional Disturbances 

motional disti 



Emotional disturbances are created and maintained as the result 
of false or. illogical beliefs about an individual's status in life or A 
about the:^ individuals relationship with the external social world. 
These illogical beliefs are developed through early' conditioning in 

■ T 

life, introjected attitudes and^ beliefs (verbal indoctrination) and 
by autosuggestion. 

People with emotional dysfunctions create and maintain the:^r 
disturbance by^^tosuggestion- They reindoctrinate themselves ir^ their 
false assum|f^^ns about their lack of self-worth by 'their illogical self- 
talk. They linguistically hood-wink thems^elves by developing defined 
fears and continuation of tfieir illogical' beliefs about life. 

^ The defined fears and sentiments are linguistically abstracted rules 
about what is the proper way of behaving, in society or "real social 
truth" which is baCed upon false assumptions, which are not connected 
to physical o|r social reality. 
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The emotionally disturbed^ individual creates his dysfunctiqnal 
emotional reiTponses by his ilioglcal attitudes about the human condition 
through his ^If-talk and defined needs. The disturbed individual's 
.self-talking abilities permit him to- forget his real needs, or necessities 
for human survival; these a^invtfriably of a physical or sensory nature. 
They consist of such demands as thfe n^ed'for sufficient food, fluids, 
shelter, health, and freedom from physical pain. 

Self-talking permits the emotionally disturbed person to illegit- 
imately translate his psychdlogicaal desires like the desire for love, 
approval, success, and leisure lnt6 definitional needs. Th^ii once the 
disturbed individual has defined his desires as his needs, and , accepted 
the false definitions of his parents or peer group j his ielf-talking ' 
abilities beautifully enable him to continue to defifie his desires in 
this nonsensical manner even though there is no supporting evidence to 
back these definitions. 



Sustained negative emotions are invar ibly the rq^lt of stupidity, 
ignorance, or disturbances (biophysical imbalances in the br^^ 
somatic tissues). Rarely are a persons sustained Negative 
brought about by an external event. Emotional disturbances, i i the 
most part, generally arise from the individuals conscious. for unconscious 
self-talk about some antecedent event. Thus, it is the false belief 
or personali?:ed blase about the antecedent event or object whlA creates^, 
and maintains the sustained emotional disturbance. * 
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L<5Ader'8 StuMBary on Assartive Trailing for .Young People #3 

.Pam la upset because a popular girl In her class teases her and 
Intimidates her loto giving up candy and treats that Pam wants for 
herself. Curt Is painfully shy» unable even to ask his teacher questions 
about assignments or tests. Fred appears to be a meek and quiet chlld\ 
but occasfonally he will fly into a rage over a seemlnglyj small Incidents, 
such as a classmate accidentally knocking over a book on Jh la desk., Jill 
afraid ta>glv6 book reports In front of her class be^rause she worries 
that of her Students will laugh at heir. As a result, rfte "forgets" to do 
her reports. 

What do th^se children have In common? ^11 have trouble construct- 
ively confronting other people. All have difficulty expressing what 
they need or wint In an appropriate mannered, as a\esult, feel help- 
less or frustrated In many situations. ^ 



Assertlveness training seem^ to be a potentially effective strategy 
for meeting the need^ of these children. Although, to my knowledge, 
assertlveness traln/ng had not previously b^n adapted for use with elem- 
entary or junior h^ school children, assertive-training programs have 
produced Impressive positive behavior changesj.n adults. Assertive train- 
ing has^^elped men and women obtain more satisfaction In their personal 
and profess Ighal lives (Jakubowskl; in press a).. Marriage partners have 
been ti^alned to use assertion techniques to Improve communication and help 
solve problems (Fensterhela 1972). Aksertlveness training has helped T 
Individuals learn to express anger appropriately (Rlnm et^al. 1974), mod- 
ify self-destructive passive or submissive behavior (Katz 1 9 i ), refuse 
unreasonable requests (McFall & TWentymanj 1973) , take Initiative, ^nd 
express feelings and desires clearly and directly (Rathus 1973). J 

Whether young people, particularly those as young as fifth and 
sixth graders, could understand the vocabulary, concepts, and value system 
of. assertive training remained to be seen.^ Whether youtig people would be 
ab^e t,o practice assertive rather than aggressive behavior after exposure 
to an assertive-training program was another Important issue. These were 
empirical questions that could only be resolved by teachlruz assertive-, 
training techniques to children. ^ 

This article will first desc|-lbe the rationale, specific objectives, 
and sessions of a course in assertive training developed for young people 
from approximately 11 to U years of age. The responses of fifth- and 
sixth-grade students to the program, cautions for potential leaders of 
assertive training, and uses for counselors will then be summarized. 




; > RATIONALE / \ 

Accocaing to Jakubowsk^pector , assertive behavior Is interpersonal 
behavior "In whixh a person stands up for her legitimate rights In such a 
way that rights of another are not violated" (1973, p. 2). It is dis- 
tinguished^, both from nonassertive behavior, in which people ignore their 
rights or allow others to violate th^ir rights, and from aggressive be- 
havior, in which people fulfill their own needs in a way that Is destruct- 
ive to others* When people act assertively, they state what they want 
' clearly and unambiguously but can also have empathy for others. 

Certain features of assertive training make it attractive as a potential 
counseling method for younf people. Its emphasis on skills rather than y 
psychodynamic analysis; its potential applicability to many, not just probV 
lem, students; and its similarity to values and decision-making i^^gramsi / 
place assertive training within a deliberate psychological educJ^on 
framework (Mosher & Sprinthall 1971) that would be appropriate. and useful 
for elementary school students. / ^ 

Skills taught in asse: tive training have particular relevance for 
students approaching adolescence. At<^is stage of development, peer in- 
fluence waxes as adult influence arid authority wane. children with low. 
s^4if-esteem may easily be led by ^/(ers to act against their consciences 
Threats of "I won't be your friend if you don't" and *'G'mon, don't be 
sissy" are powerful factors in the behaviorof such children Ass rti 
^training could help children formulate appropriate responses lo such 
Fr^ssure tactics by peers. Assertive training might also help young 
people learn to confront adults, especially .teachers and parents, in ways " 
that are neither hostile nor submissive. Skills in assertion might be 
useful in promoting constructive dialogues between young people and adults. 

Assertive training also agrees with the democratic values taught to 
/ntermediate and junior high school children. It provides both a frame 
of reference for understanding democratic values on an interpersonal 
lev^l and a set of skills that enables individuals to act • on these 
values. The potential usefulness of assertive training for education in 
democratic living assumes special importance in t^^ie light of disturbing 
research studies that "show that the great majority of adult males do 
nothing to defend themselves when significant rights are violated (Moriarty 
1975) or can easily be persuaded to violate the rights of others (Milgram 1963) 

Some proponents of assertive training (Albert! & Emmons 1974) have 
suggested that assertive training promotes positive self-concepts among 
adult participartts. It seemed reasonable to believe that a well-constructed 
program in assertive training might have positive effects on the self- 
concepts of children in elementary and junior high school. 

STEPS 

The specific objectives of the curriculum were adapted from Jakubowski- 
Spector's An Introduction to Assertive TrainJqg Procedures for Women (1973). 
These objectives are: 
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!. For students to be able to discrlihinate between nonasscjrtive, 
Y^_^ggi3essive, and assertive behavtgr; \ \ 
^ 2. for 'students to become aware of their rights in a variety of 
interpersonal situations relevant- to young people; 
For students to be able to ide^ntify the emotional blocks they 
use to prevent them from acting assertively; 
ForfStudents to learn skills that enable -ttfBTfi^to reduce these 
blocks; : ^ / 

5. Rpr students to develop assertive behaviors through behavior / 
rehearsal (a specialyjjtorm of role playing). ^ 



PREPARING FOR THE SESSIONS 

The training taait rials, which presently include/ a leader's manual 
and student handouts, were prepared r^e assntript Ion that a counselor, or ' 
teacher 'would be ? s ^- meett^v^ ' ' -proximately 30 minutes 

twice a week for 5 k a tOL \ sessj I'S. I held individual 
or group i teryiews with potential group members before the trainine. 
At this time t explained the purpose, of the group (to help people learn ^ 
to get what t;hey want in ways that won't hurt them or others) and helped' 
interested^ individuals focus on appropriate goals. It would also be * \ 
helpful for the leader to contact parents d£ group members to explain the * 
purpose qf th^ group and describe skills thdt students will be learning. 

CONTENT OF SESSIONS 

The assert ive-tt-aining curriculum for young people ia-^tentaij-vely 
titled "You have rights! Others have rights!" In deyising\he materials, 
I selected Vocabulary and techniques that would be ^<5Jlear 'and interesting 
to chilBren. To supplement the cumbersome terms "nonassertive" an.d 
"agg;?essive;" I introduced the words "doormat-" and* "bully." Many activities 
wer^ presented in cartW)n or'' game form. / 

What. follows is a description of topics and activities for the 10 
sessions as they, were actually taught to fifth- and Wxth-grade boys 
and girls. The structure of the sessions should by no mean^ be considered 
the final form. In particular, the concept of rights must be further 
developed, I hope, however, that/counselors may find the session summaries 
valuable in developing their own assertive-training programs. 



Session 1 



J Students made; a list of various ways that' people get what they want:' 
asking, hinting, temper tantrums , flirting, and so on. Three cartoo|n stick 
figures — ope assertive, one a bully, and one a doormat — were^^then intro- 
duced to help students learn^to' distinguish betye^ assertive, aggressive, 
and non-assertive behavior. Each method ojf getting what one wanted listed 
earlier was then classified according to which cartoon figure would be, most 
likely ^o use it. ' . 

' V ^ ' - 

^ Session 2 / 

\. . ^ 

Students shared times in their own lives when they had been assertive, 
aggressive, or nonassertive and took turns stating situations in which they 
would like to have been or to be more assertive. Students began practicing 
assertive-, behavior in role-playing situations of their choice. ^ ' ' 

Section C '' ^ / ' ^ ^ 

In this session stbdents learned that "Your body can tell ,yoii if A 
you are being^assertive." Each student was asked to react nonassertively \ 
to the leader's request, "Can I borrow your bike?" Students discussed ^. J" 
their posture/' feelings, tone of Voice, and degree of eye contact. Studentis 
then responded aggressively to the- same reque;st, and 'a sitrfAar discussion- 
followed. Finally, e^ach student reacted assertively to the lead^ir^-^ naquest 
by saying "No" in a firm voice and maintaining eye contact. Stslidents were, 
given the opportunity to practice the assertive response until they felt 
comfortable vj^i^th^ it. They then discussed body and feeling responses to 
behavirig;.'assertivi 




/^Sessions 4,5,6 

These three sessions were designed to help students explore blocks to 
assertive beha\yior and ways of reducing these blocks. In Session 4, children 
fillejd in carttiX)n balloons with "scarifying thoughts" that keep them from 
being assertive. Typical .responses for the situation in which a friend 
asked for a student ' s^tce cream were: "She won't be my friend if I don't 
g/ive it to her" and ^he'll beat me up if I don't give it to her." The 
^uthor then used techniques of questioning similar to those used in rational- 
eibotive therapy to help students evaluate to what extent their feaM were 
realistic (Ellis 1975). ' . V 

In the next session, students practiced replacing t^eir "scarifying 
thoughts" with "encouraging thoughts." In the situatio^ «pentioned in ' 
Session 4, students were able to think of such encouraging thoughts as 
"She may be mad today, but she'll forget about it:, tomorrow." Students 
practiced finding "encouraging thoughts" in o^et situations in which 
they wanted to be assertive. The situations wert then acted. 
>^ 

In Session 6, students read and discuvssed a story that allowed them 
to explore the influence of traditional male and female upbringing on \ 
assertive behavior. 




Session 7 ' . ^ ^ 

'In past sessions .^^sertlve behavior was seen mainly as a methotf-s^f 
expressing wants or setting llmdts on others. In this session assertion 
was redefined to Include expressing positive feelings about another person. 
Students then pracClced* asserting positive* feelings through a "sfcren^ths 
bombardment," Each student In/turn was "boinbarded" with positive J^cped- 
back and required to write dowff or state orally the strength others had / 

/Mentioned. ^ w ■ 

« • , . • , »■ 

Session 8 * . * , - 

Students learned to distinguish between dlr/ct a^d Indirect commun- 
ication and to practice direct communication.' For example, students were ' 
given a situation In which a hat blocked a student's view of a movie and 
the Student said loudly, "Honestly, some people are so Inconsiderate."^ 
Student* labeled this statement Indlrect/^and Replaced It with tWmore^ 
appropriate request, "Could you ^pdease take off you hat? I can't see." ^ 

Session 9 . ^ ' . 

: ' The theme of this session was "An assertiv;e person shows, understanding 
.^^r- others. " Students practiced guessing the feelings of a person they 
/were fconfrontlng and making a -workable compromise that preserved everyone's 
Integrity. One s^^atlon acted out fti this session consisted of a conflict 
between a person who wanted to watch horror movies and another person who 
got nightmares fro^ them. Through the role playing, students found an. 
activity acceptable to both. ^ , ' 

Sefision 10 . " ' / ■ ' f 

/Students evaluated the^r progress, pointed out positive changes In 
others, and gave me feedback on the training* materials, . 

V. .. / 

STUDENT RESPONSES AND BEHAVIOR CHANGES 

I used the assertive-training mater\als with three small groups of 
four students each: a group of fifth-grade girls, a group of sixth-grade 
boys, and a sixth-grade group of two boys and twp girjs. All the groups 
were chosen through a cpmb^pation of self-referral, teacher referral, 
and counselor invitation, 

c_ No ^formal kinds of evaluation procedures were used to assess the^ 
effects of the training procedures on students in the groups. To what— 
extent. If any, the assertive-training' materials for young people Increase 
assertive behajjiors remains an emplrtci^l question that must ^tXll be ^ 
answered. D^fepite my fnitial misgivings, I^id Observe that almost all 
students seeifed to grasp the concepts and value systeifPof assertive 
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training, and were able to apply the terms assertive^ aggressive, ' 

fl^nd nonaggrd|6iyB correctly by , the end of the group. All is tudes^fib shared 
positive feAings ab^out the groups, especial J.ir students in the 'jingle-sex 
groups, who expressed^heir enthusiasm often in brief critiques at the^y*) 
end of each.sesslpn and in' the final session. ^ *^ 

In general, self-reports and teacher and cpmiselor observations 
'suggest that assertive training led to positive^ l)eha\^r changes in a 
number of participants. , ^ L — J^.^ 



/ 



Sixth-Grade Boys Group , i n)^ ' j ^ 

This group was composed of two' t^arget students cop9iaei:e<|-^rt^ressive 
Ijy their teacher and themselves ancf tw^ tpacher-chosen models, ^e two 
aggressive boys behaved well n|ogj>^f^^e time but were subject to extreme 
outbursts of temper, often over^ small Incidents.- At the end of the 
training, Fred reported that he was now able to talk things over'^with 
someone rather than ge|>^ngry . xHi^ teacher's perceptions supported Fred's 
flelf-evaliiation. The teacher^/teported that Fred's temper outbursts in 
vhe classroom hdd virtually cia^sed. t* 



^ Dan, the other target strident, felt that he still lost his temper too 
much but feltv freer to talk wieh^frie^s about things that bothered him. • 
Dan's teacher noticed no behavior changes in D^n but had discovered that 
an impendiffg divorce in Dane's family may have B^en contributing tJo his 
problei^s. Dan's case serves to remind us that dggression* may be/a 
symptom of problems tliat cannot always be ^ealt with in assertiye- 
training groups. Cbrrect diagnosis of a student's problem is «^ssential 
(see Cautioi^). / ,| ^ 

Fifth-Grade Girls Group \ ' 

^ All the girls in this group chose to participate b&tause they saw 
themselves as nonaggressive, often victims of the whims^of others with 
anecdotes Sbout successful assertive behavior recently/ attempted. At 
the^end of the training, all reported an increased ability to say "No" 
to unrd&s\)nable requests. The leader noticed that they were able to 
use firm voites and to maintain eye contact' in role playing at the end 
'Of the training. This group was the most enthusiastic of all groups; 
seVerarl girls brought in self-create^ cartoon situations for other group 
member^s to fill in, one girl created a board game on assertion, and -the 
group organized a party for the 'final session. 



Mixed-Sex Sixth-Grade Group 



It is interesting that this group seemed to make the least progres? 
'of all the groups. Participants often seemed reluctant to share their 
feelings and experiences in front of others. The grdUp process was/, 
punctuated by giggled or embarrassed silences. Although all participants 
atjated that they enjoyed the group and found it valuable, the group mem- 
bers did not often report succesjjfluiL instances of asset^tlve behavior to 
the group. It may be that I should haVe screened applicants to this 
group more carefully, or perhdps it Is. generally more difficult to teach 
assertive behavior in mixed groups (Jakubovski in press b)« 

CAUTIONS 

Alberti and Emmons (1974) warn that leaders of assertive-training' 
groups must*^e able to recognize when an individual might benefit from 
assertive training and when other types^^.of intervention mipht be more 
appropriate. Leaders shpuld have training in group dynamics, behavior 
therapy, andytn the use. of such important components of the assertive- 
training process as behavior rehearsal. ^Counselors who would like to 
use assertive training in their schools should assess their own ability 
to be assertive in interpersonal relations . Courses in a^^ertive train- 
ing' might help dounselors improve t?heir own skills as well as familiarize 
;th?m with the training' procedure^* Counselors are referred to Lange arid 
^ J^li^.Hi (1976> for a thorough discussion of these procedures. • ^ 



SUMMARY 



The tentative results from the groups described in this article 
indicate that assertive training, if presented by an experieifbed leader, 
might help intermediate and junior high school students deal with a 
variety of problems related to lack of assertion skills, 'Shyness, un- 




training in individual counseling or in groups to deal with these problems. 
Counselors nd^ht' also consider using assertive training to help students 
come to terrflp^with changing; sex roles and to aid students in developing 

de*ei9l't)W-^te^1<l^^ skills. 

In Nummary, a potentially valuable task for counselors would be to 
examine and research assertive ti^iining as* a method ^r helping young 
people within a preventive framework. 
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Leader's Summary on Relaxation Training for Children #4 - 

■ ' ■ ■ 

Children experience Bbme degree of tension' at one time or another 
In the elementary grades. ^Thls tension can range from an ^tiptlght" 
feeling right before an unprepared for oral bookr^port to a generalized' 
tension and worry throughout the .day. Some children experience dis- 
comfort during specific subject matter periods, others when 'beginning ^ 
a new task, wltlle others become upset after a correction from the 
teacher. Pressure to Succeed , to always be right, tp be liked, to have 
approval, or to cope with family problems can produce tension In a child. 

Relaxation exercises designed^ especially for children can help thpm 
to become aware of the feelings of body tension and provide skills to. 
reduce It. Children can be taughx how to reduce their muscle tension, 
and vthls seems to* reduce anxiety as well. There was one boy whose arms 
and lega- seenled^ like perpetuial motion m^chlnes\ yet he showed no aware^^ 

"-ness- of this manifest tension. He mentioned that his parents were con- 
sl<|erlhg "putting me on some kind of pills to help me pa^ attention 
better." Though he denied any feelings of tension, he aA^^6. to try a 
fewirela)catlon exercises. ^. Hie worked hard oh the exerci^s 'but said he 

.^IdjiVt feel any different *aft6rward. Five minutes' later his puzzled 
^X^A^esslon becajne a girln as he Said, "It worked!" 

IV ; ■■ ' , 

Relaxation training can taM place during Individual or group 
counseling sessions^ In physical' education classes, or In a regular 
clas&room setting. Once children develop the skills, they can relax 
without Instructions from a trainer and thereby Implement a higher degree 
of selfrcontrol. If successful mastery of academic tasks, then perhaps 
a case could be made for Improved se;Lf->concept as well. > . 

In training children to relax various mudole groups. It Is not 
necessary that they be able to Identify and locate them. Tfie use of 
the child's fantasy can.be Incorporated Into the Instructlbfis In such 
a manner that the appropriate .muscle groups will automatically be used. 
Some precedent for the use of fantasy In a similar context was set by 
Lazarus and Abraroovitz (1962). The use of fantasy also serves to attract 
and maintain a child *s Interest. One child told his counselor that the * 
exercises stopped the butterf lle^P In his Stomach. The butterfly Imagery 
expressed a real feeling for him; it has been replaced by the feelings ^ 
connoted by a laxy cat. 

It has been noted that although children will «agree that they want 



to le&rn how-to relax, they don't. Want to practice their newly acquired 
skills under the watchful eyes of their classmates. Fortunately, 
several muscle groups can be reTlaxed without much gross motor activity, 
and practice can go unnoticed. It pleaads somd children to perform ' 
these* exercises in diss and relate themselves without drawttug the attention- 
of those around them. It seemed important td one little" girl that the 
exercises be "our' secret" that "we/won't tell the other klds;^' The / 
effects of this type of training c^n extend beyond' the classroom, kf 
fourth-grade boy said that he used .the exorcises -to help hlfli get to 
sle6p at night. .' . - . 

Below is a relaxation script designed for and used successfully 
with children In the intermediate grades. This script IS similar in 
Resign to those used with adults (Carkhuff 1969; Lazarus 1971) but Is 
intended to be more appealing to children. It is likely that the script 
Is equally appropriate. for children in the primary grades. Counselors 
are -encouraged to experiment with it arid to revise and 'extend tt to include 
specific interests of children and incorporate^ other muscle groups. ~' 
Eight muscle groups ire included here. Other exercises can^be developed 
to work with the upper thighs, upper arms, and different muscles around 
the face and neck as well ^s ttjie tS^\xi% muscles in fhe feet and ex- 
tending muscles in the^ hands,. ;/- r 'H '•''>. ■ , 

In working I with this script*- it is recoifimended that no more than 
fifteen minutes be devoted to the exercises at any onS^ime. In' the 
Initial training, sessions the children artf learning a .nfeV* ^ncept and - 
new material. Two or three sl^'ort sessions per week Ji^.lieilp to establish 
these tiew behaviors. Aside from theoretical cpnsidir^tions , it is'jUsf 
too hard for some children .to keep their eyes c^oSed "for more than 
•fifteen minutes. Latqr sessions' serve more to maintain the skills and 
provide a foundation for work in other areas. This type session can 
follow a weekly pattern with ten or fifteen minutes devoted to relaxation, 
and the remainder fo the time can be spent on other things". 

It should be noted that many of the instructions should be repeated 
many more times than' are indicated in the script~^*&nd that such repetitiqns 
have been intentionally deleted. JEach child or group of children is 
uniqn*. Timing and pacing must follow the individual pattern created 
in the specific sUuatioi). One wbrd of caution requires consideration: 
Children tend to/'get into" this type of e3g)erience as much or more than 
adults, and they txxe. likely to be a bit disoriented if the session ends 
abruptly. Preparing children to leave the rfeq.axed state is just as 
important as proper introduction and timing. » 
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becaijbe. 




* A Relaxation Training Script' / 

Introduction / . ' ^ 

today v^' re going to» do some sf^ecial kinds of exetclses calletf^ 
''rtftlaxa^lon exercises. *V These exercjlae^ help you learn how to relax 
vhen you* re feeling uptight and helpl you 'get rid, of those' butterflies- 
In-your-stomach kinds of fetellngs. 'They're also kind of neat, becai 
you can do some of them in the classroom without anybody notlcjjig^ 

In order 'for you to get the best feelings ftiom these ex^rcls^s, 
theye are sonie rules, you must followi First, you mu3t do exactly what 
I say, even If It seems kind of Mlly. ' Second/ you must try hard to do 
what I sayv Third, you must pay attention to y^ut body. Throughout 
*these exercises, pay attention to how your muscles feel when they are 
tight an4 When they dre loose and relaxed^ And, fourth, you must practice! 
The more' you pjractice, the more relaxed you can get. Do^s anyone have 
any questlbna? ^ , " ' 

' ■ /" ' . 

,Are you ready to begin? Okay. First, get as comfortable 

can In your Qhair. Si-t back, get both ^feet on the floor,' and ji 

yoyr ,arm9 hang loose. That's fine. Now close youB eyes and don' 

;.*them*untll I ©ay to. Remember to follow my Instructions very carefully, ^ 

try hard, and pay attention to your body. Here we go. 

^ J ■ ^ 5 

Hands and Arms ^ • ^ . * / ' 

Pjre tend you have a whole lemon in your left hind. Now squeeze It 
hard. Try to squeeze all tjie juice out. Feel the tightness In your 
hand and arm ^s you squeeze. Now drop tho^lemon. — No .t ice how your muscles' 
feel when- they are relaxed. Take another, l^on and squeeze It. Try to ^ 
squeeze this one harder -than you did the fiirsjt one. Thafc'.s right. Real 
b^a^d. Now drop your lemon and relax. See hojj/ much better your hand and 
arm feel when ^ they are relaxed » Once again, take a lemqti In your left 
hand and squeeze all the juice out. Don't leave a single drop. Squeeze 
hard. Good. Now rel^?x and let the lemon fall from your hand. (Repeat 
the process for the right hand and arm.) 

Arms and Shoulder S V ^ 

Pretend you are a furry, lazy cat. You want to stretch. Stretch 
your arms out ^in front ^f you. Raise them up high over your head, v/ay 
back. Feel the pull in your shoulders. Stretch higher. Now just let 
your arms drop back to your side. Okay, kittens, let's stretch again. 
Stretch your arms out in front of you. Raise Jthera over your head. Pull 
them back, way back. Pull hard. Now let them drop quickly. Good. Notice 
how your shoulders feel more relaxed. This time let's have a great big 



stretch. .Try to touch the cei^hg. Stretch your arms wiy out In front 
of you. Raise them way up hlgh'o^er your head. Push them way, way back. 
Notice th)j tension and j>ull In your arms and shoulders. Hold tight, now. 
Great. Le't them drop very quickly and feel how good It Is to be relaxed- 
if feels good and warm and lazy. 

Shoulder and .ileck ' ^ ,^ 

Now pretend you are^a turtle. You're siting out on a rock by a nice 
peaceful pond, just relaxing in the warm sun. it feels nice and warm and 
safe here. Oh-oh! You sense danger. Pull your head into your house. 
Try to pull your shoulders up to your ears and push your head down into 

I your shoulders. Hold in tight. It isn't easy to be a turtle in a shell. 
The danger is past now. You can come out into the warm sunshine, and, 
once again, you can relax and feel the warm sunshine. Watch out now! 
More danger. Hurry, pull your head back into your -house and hold it 
tight. You have to^be closed in tigl?* to protect yourself. ^Okay, you 
tan relax how. Brin)^ your head out -and let» your 'shouldfers r^lax. Notice 
how much better it feel« td*be relaxed than -to be tight. >One more 
time, now. Danger Pull your-lfetfd in. Push your shoulders way up to 

' your ea^g and hold tight. Don' t let even a tiny •piece of your head 
show out^6ide your shell. ■ %lold it. Feel the tenseness in ^our neck 
and shoulders. ^^Okay. You can come out nowi It's safe again. Relax and 
feel comfortable in you^ safety. There's no more danger. Nothing to 
worry about. Nothing be afraid of. You feel good. 



Jaw 

fi^;^,, . 

* * Ymi: HaVe^fg^ant jawbre^kei:: bubble gum in your mouth. It's very hard 
to <*|ieW. Bite dowTv^on It; Hardi^ Elst your "neck ^ft^ help you. Now re- 

" laotV; iJust let ^ur jaw hang loose. Notice hoW good it feels just to let 
youWriaw' drop. Okay, let's tackle that jawbreaker again now. Bite down. 
Hardi ^Try to squeeze it out between your t6eth. pat's good. You're 
.really tearing that gum up. Now relax again. Juak let your jaw drop o^^f 
•your face, -ttfee^s so good just to'let go and not have to fight that 
bubble gum. OkSyv-^yie more .time . We're really going to tear it up this ^ 
time.' . Bite down. Hard^^s^^^ou can. Sarder. Oh, you're really woirking * 
hardf Gooc^ Now; relax. Tryrita relaxVyour whole body. You've b^te-^ ^ 
the bubble gum. Let yourself go as loo^ as you can. 




Face and Nose 



Here comes a pesky old fly. He has landed on your nose. Try to 
get hiin off without using your hands. That's right , .wrinkle up your hose. 
Wake as many wrinkles in your nose as you can. Scrunch .your nose up real 
hard. Good. You've ^ased him away. Now you can relax your nose. Ooops 
here he comes back again. ^^ight back in the nviddle of your nose. Wrinkl 
up. your nose again. Shoo him off. Wrinkle it up hard. '^Hold it just as 



/ 
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tight da you can. Okay, he flew away. You can relax your iace. Notice* 
that when you scrunch up your nose that your cheeks and your mouth , and 
your forehead and your eyes all help, you, and^they get tight, too. So 
when ypu relax youx nose, your whole face relaxes' too, and that feels good. 
Oh-oh. This time that old fly has come back,^ but this time he's on your \ 
forehead. Make lotSj of wrinkles. Try to catch him between all those ' 
wrinkles. Hold it tight, now. j Okay, you can let go. He's gontf for good. 
Nbw you can ^joast relax. Let your face go smobth, no wrinkles Anywhere. 
Your face fee^s nic'e and smooth.' and relaxed. 

Stomach • ■ [ - ^* 

Hey! Here comes a cute baby elephant. But he's pot watching where 
he's going. He doesn't see you iying there ixi the ^ra^^ and he's about ^ 
to step on your stomach. Don't move. You don't have t^im to get out of 
the way.- Just get ready for him. Make your 'stomach very l)ard. Tighten 
up your stomach musiles real tight^ Hold< it. It looks like he is going 
the other way; You can r-elax now. Let your stomach go soft. Let it be 
as relaxed as you can.- That feels so much better. Oops, he's* coming this ^ 
way again.' Get ready. Tighten up> yoor stomach. <|leal hard. *If he steps 
on you when your stomach is Tiard, 'it won' t ^hurt. Make your stomach into, 
a. rock. Okay, he's moving away again. You can, relax now. Kind of settle 
down, get comfortable, and relax. Notice the difference betweea a ti^nt * ' 
stomach and a relaxed one. Thafr!,s how we want it to feel — nice and|^ loose 
and relaxed^ You won't believe this, but this time he's really coming ^ 
yoyr^way ai4Pnio turning around. He's headed straight, for yoj&i?^ .. lighten up. 
Ti|^tcn hard. Here he comes. This is really it. You've got to noldl on 
/tight; He's stepping on you, iHe's Stepped, oyer you.' Now he's gone [for ^ 
good. You can relax compl^tel^^ You're safe. Everything is okay., and 
you can f 6el nice and relaxed./\ ^ ; . 

This t'ime imagine ^that you Want to squeeze through a narrow fence 
and the boards have splinters on them. You'll have to lAake yourself (\^ery 
sk^inny if you're going to make ijt through. Suck your stomach in. Try to 
squeeze it up against your backbone. Try to be as skinny as you cail.^ 
You've got to get Uhrough. Now relax. You don*t have, to be skinny now. 
'>Just relax an4 feel your stomach being warm and loose. Okay, let's try ' 
to get thr(^ugh that fence now. Sqi^eeze up your stomach. Make it touch 
your backbone. Get it real small apd tight. Get as skinny as you can. 
Ho^d tight, now. You've got to squeeze thi^ough. You got through that 
skinny little fence and no splinters. You can relax now. Settle back 
and let your stomach come back out where it belongs. You can feel really 
good now. You've done fine. 



Leg6 and Feet' 



Now pretend that you are standing barefpot In a big, fat mud puddle. 
Squish your Toes down deep Into the mud. Try to get your feet down to the 
bottom of the mud puddle. You'll probably need your legs to help you push. 
Push down, spread your toe's apart, and feel the mud sqyish up between your 
to€$. ' Now step out of the mud puddle. Relax your feet. Let your toes' 
go ^ose and feel how nice that Is. It feels good to be relaxed. , Back . 
Into the mud puddle. Squish your toes down. Let yGur leg inus^;l,e«-^help 
push your feet down. Push your feet. Hard. Try to squeeze that mud 
puddle dry-w 6kay. ytome back out now. Relax your feet, relax your legs, 
relax your toes. J:t/feels so good to be relaxed. No tenseness anyxrtiere. 
You feel kind of. warm and tlngly. . . 

Conclusion • fV 

Stay ^ relaxed as you can. Let your whole >ody go limp aAd £eel 
all your muscles relaxed^ In a few minutes I will ask you '^to open your 
eyes^ and - that will be the^end of this- session. As you go. through the 
day, remember^ how good It feels to be relaxed. Sometimes you have to jiake 
yourself .tighter before you can be relaxed, just as we did in these ex- ' } 
erclses. Practice thcise exercises every day to get more and more relaxed.- 
A good tijne to practice is at njght,^after you have g<i^ to bed anfl the 
lights are out and you won't be distiyrbed. It will help you get to sleep. 
Then, when you are a really good rel'axer, you can help yourself relax here 
at school. Just remember the elephant, of the jaw breaker, or the mud 
puddle, and you can do our exercises and nobody wijl know. Today is ^ 
good d^^and you are ready tc^ go back to class feiling very relaxed^ 

've Vorfc^Jiard lo here, and it feels good to work hard. Very ^slowly, v 
. bpta yoOr eyes arfd wiggle yout muscles around a llttl\. Very good. ) 
ve (Tone aj good job. You're going to be a super rel^xer. 
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Objective :y To evaluate which "rights are especially important. 
Activity ^ 5 minutes 



EV'l^y PERSON'S BILL OF RIGHTS 



TASK DIRECTIONS 



Read the following rights. Item 10 Is an especially importaftt, 
right ^that is often neglected. Assertion offers a choice. 

Thjpn put an X by the rights that are especially important to 



1. The right" to be treated wit4i respect. 
2: Tl<^ right to have and express my own»feeling and opinions. 



3. 
;4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



r 



9. 
10. 



The right to be listened to and taken seriously. 

The rylgh't to set my <^ own priorities. 

The jfight Jto say no without feeling guilty. 

The Eii,ght tW ask Jox' w I want. . ' 

The '^ight to get wh^t , I^ pay for. 



8. The right to ask for inf orma(ti;bn from pr^essionals . , 



The ri 



Th(^ i^ght to choose 'not^o assert myself. 




Q make mistakes. 




WO^SipET 1 



Objedt^e: To dlffejrentla|e between deflnltlona 
Activity ^ ' ; 



5 minutes 



ASSERTIVENESS RECAP 



TASK DIRECTIONS 

The following three terms are frequently confused, inter- 
changed, and misinterpreted. Based on the discussion in which 
you have ju^t been involved, define these terms. - 



Assertiveness is 



r 



Aggressiveness is 



Non-asserriveness is 



ERIC 



1 



WORKSHEET 2 

; G5 



Objective: To Assess Individual needs for assertlveness training. 
Activity: / 10 minutes^ 

- • AQ TEST ^ I 



T^t DIRECTIONS 



( 



Complete the following "assertlveness quotient": question- 
naire. U#e. the following scale to Indicate how comfortable you fre 
with each Item: ( ' . i 

<. 1? I £6el very C9mf or table' ^ * / 

2. I fteel modera'tely comfortable. .^^""^^^ 

3. I am very %jancomf or table with this. 



Assertive Behaviors 



*Speaklng up and asking questions at a meeting. 

*Commenting about' being ii^^rrupted by a person 
directly to him/her at the moment he/she intief- 
rupts you. 

*Stating your views to female authority figure, 
(e.g., minister, boss, therapist, mother), 

♦Attempting to offer solutions and dfaborating 
on them When there are members of the opposite 
sex present. 

Your Body 

*Entering and e^titing a room where men are present. 

^Entering and ejciting a room where women *are 
present. f 

*Speaking in front of a group. 



♦Maintaining eye contact, keeping ytur head "upright , 
and leaning ,f6rward unim in a personal conversation 



worksh{;ei; 3 



I., 



Go 




*Telllng a prospective lover about ydurp 
attractl^bn to him/her before any such statemi 
are made to you 

^Initiating sex with your partner' » , * 

' A 

*Expres8lng enjoyment of an art show or concert In ^ 
spite of others! reactions 

*Asklng for affection 



^Expressing anger directly and honestly when you 
feel angry 

*Argulng with anoth*er person 



Humor , 

*Telllng ^a Joke 

*Llstenlng to a friend tell a story about ^soSethln^ 
embarrassing, but funny, that you have <i9ne 

^Responding with humor to somecjne's putdown^of you 
or of someone else 

» <^ • 

Ch/ldren 

*Dlsclpllning your own childr^ 

*Dlsclpllnlng others' children \ 

*gxplalnlng the facts of life to your children 



Manlpulatton and dounter-Manlpulatlon 

^^^^ 

*Telling a pecaon when you think she/he ±s ' ^ . 
manipulating you 

*Coinmenting to a person who has made a patrofiizfng 
remark) to you ' * , ♦ - 



f 



•a 
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■ / 



^ Your Mind 

' ^ 

*Goln8 out with a group of friends when you are the only ^ 
one'^without a "partner" - j 



*Belng especially competent, using your authority and/or 
^ iTower without labeling yourself as In^JiQllte, bossy, 
- aggressive, or parental i 

^, / 

*Requestlng expected service when you haven' lifreceived 
it (e.g., in a restaurar\t or a store) 

/ 

Apology 

*Bein5 expected to apolog.ize for something and not 
apologizing since you feel you are right 

*Requesting the return of borrowed items without 
being apologetic 



Compliments, Criticism, and Rejection ' 

^Receiving a compliment by saying something assertive 
to adknowledge that you agree with the person ^ 
complimenting you 

*Acceptlng a rejection 

*Di6cussing another person's criticism of you 
openly with that person 

*Telling someone that she/he is doing something 
that is bothering you 



Saying "No'* 

^Refusing to get coffee for others or to take notes 
at a meeting 

*Saylng "no" — refuslrl^no do a favor when you reaU\ 
don't feel like It 

*Ttirntng dowri a rccjuest for >\ meeting 



Objective: To leaitn of the lose/gain aspect df the declslon- 
" making jproceas, ^ . ^ 



Activity i • . Y 5 mlnut^ 

? ? DECISIONS, DECISIONS ?* ? 



TASK DIRECTIONS 
Read the following short essay on decisions. 



^ — — 1 ' 

V 

: :t-*V In ISc^* ^y^*'dfel?lsion, there are aspects of losing *an(J gaining 
or winning involved. Often we can stap ourselves from making a 
declVion-by waiting until we are in a win-win position. On the 
other hand, we can scare ourselves by predicting a lose-lose 
position. In either situation, the win^win or the lose-lose ^ 
scare, the result is usually the same; NO DECISION, no movement. 
A more realivStic assessment is the win-lose pi)sition. 

What do you have to lose and to gain Xwin) from a decision 
to be more assertive in your life? 




WORKSHKKT A 



Objective: 
Activity 



10 minutes ^ / 



Stask directions 

In the group of three, discuss what can be lost from taking 
an assert fv^^stance and what can be gained from assertion. 'v^r*' 
Summarize individually on tM.8 page. > T 

f ^ 



1. 



3. 



Lose 



4.V 



Gain or Win 



t ■ ■■ 



5. 



V 
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Objective: To lea^n'the ABC theory on emotions 
Activity 



10 mlnu 



TASK DIRECTIONS ^ 

Based on the discussion about feelings, think 
of a slfwatlon (A) where you feel (c) unassertive - 
scared, frustrated, angry^ helpless, etc. Label the 
situation A and your feelings (C) . Then, think about 
what you say to make yourself scared or frustrated or 
angry or helpless, etc. Write those sentences you say 
to/yourself under B. 



SITUATION 




1- 

; 

2. 



> • • • f 



I^TTERPRETATION 



FEELING (S) 




4. 

5. 



4 
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Objective: To [assess vhlch trratiohal beliefs are used most frequently, 
Activity ^^^"^^ 



TASK DIRECTIONS 

Read through the following 7 Irrational beliefs 
that frequently are tied to assertive behaviors. Pay 
attehtlon to ,the rational disputes to these Irrational 
beliefs. Mark the Irrational beliefs you use most 
frequently to stop yourself. 



IRRATIONAL BELIEF #1 ' 

If I assert myself, others will get mad at me. > 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO #1 

If I assert myself, the effects may be positive, neutral, 
or negative. However, since assertion Involves legitimate 
rights, I feel that the odds are In my favor to- have 
some positive results/ 

Possible applications of this are; If I assert myself people 
may or may ^not m!X mad at me/they may feel closer to me/llke 
what I say or do/help me to solve the problem. 



IRRATIONAL BELIEF #2 $ 

If I assert myself and people do become angry with me, I wl^l 
be devastated; It will be awful. 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO //2 

a. Even If othfers^do become angry and unpleasant, I am capable 
of handling :J.t without falling apart. 

b. If I assert myself when It Is appropriate, I don*t have tp 
feel responsible for the other person's anger. It may be 
his problem. 
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IRRATIONAL BELIEF #3 ' 

Althoiigh I prefer others, to be straight forward with me, 
I'm 'afraid that If I am open with others and say "no", I 
will hurt them. 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO //3 

■ 

a. If I am assertive, other people may or may not feel hurt. 

b. Most people are not mor^^aai^'^^han I am. If I prefer to 
be d ea 1 twjj^**lir fed Ely \ " qu i t e likely others will too. 

IRRATIONAL BELIEF //A 

If my assertion hurts others, I am responsible for their feelings. 
RATIONAL DISPUTES TO //4 

a. Even if others do feel hurt by my assertive behavior, I can 
let them know I care for them while also being direct about 
what I need or want, \ 

b. Although at times others will be taken back by my assertive , 
behavior, most people are not so vulnerable and fragile that^ 
they will be shattered by it. ^ 



IRRATIONAL BELIEF //5 

It is wrong and selfish to turn down legitimate requests. Other 
people will think I'm terrible and won't like me. ' 

RATIONAL DISPUTES TO #5 

a. Even legitimate requests can be refused assertively, 

b. It is acceptable to consider my own needs — sometimes beforp 
those of others. f 

c. I can't please all of the people all of the time. 



IRRATIONAL BELIEF #6 

At all costg, I must^ avoid making statements and asking questions 
that might make m^j look ignorant or stupid. 

RATIONAL' DISPUTES TO #6 

It's all right to lackl Information or to make a mistake. It 
just shows I'm human. { ^" ^ 

i 

J_ IRRATIONAL Bp.l£F 0 K,^ 



Assertive 'women are cold, castrating bitches. If I'm "assertive 
I'll be so unpleasant thatjieople won't like- me^. ' 



RAXiCNAL DISPUTES TO #7 j 



^ssertlve women a^p^ direct and honest, and behave appropriately. 
They show a genuane concern for other people's rights and feelings 
as well as thei^r own. Their assert Iveness enriches thfelr r^atlon- 
shlps with others. 



CONCLySION # 

THREE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS* TO ASK YOURSELF . | ^ 

Am I assuming that peopl^e will always react negatively to my assertion? 
That's Irrational. ' ■ ' 

\^ 

Am 1 focusing on the negative outcome of my assertlveness and not 
considering other options? That's Irrational. 



Do I think I can't handle the results of my assertive behavior If 
they are, in fact, negative? That's irrational. \ 



Objective: To learn A types of assertive styles. 
Activity 

' \ ■ " FOUR ASSERTIVE STYLES 



5 minutes . 



( 



TASK DIRECTIONS 



Re^d the examples of A tjrpes of assertion. Wben 
you are practicing assertion in the next- exercise, you 
may^ refer back to this worksheet. 



r 



Emphatic Assertion 



\ 



This cype of assertion involves nicking a statement that has two 
partsjf (a) conveying recognition \pf the other person's situation 
or filings; (b) expressing your own thougt^t and observations. 
Example: (1) "I know ydu are upset because)of the basketball team's 
loss last nighty but I think you sho#Ld help us complete our team 
project. (2)^ "I know you are tired because you worked hard today, 
but I think you should help prepare supp^ because I am tired also.'?- 

Conf rontive. Assertion^ 



This is use^s^en the other person's ^rds contradict his or her* 
deeds. This type of assertion involves three parts: (a) recalling 
what the other person said he or she would do; (b) objectively 
d^fc^CT±J?ing what the other person actually did do: (c) expressing 
y^j^hat yoWd like to see happen or what yoti want. Example: When I 
/ t^ked t\ you last, you promised me a raise wfiich I didn*t receive 
^ in this month's paycheck. Because you promised) It, I wollid^really 
like that raise as soon as possible. L \, ^ / 

1 ' 

Language Assertion 



This type of assertion is particularly useful tot assertively expressing 
difficult negative j|p^ings. It involves a four-part statement: 

(describe your feelings) . \ ^ 

(destlribe the other person's behavior on tl^^ situation) 
(describing how the other person's behavioi* concretely 
effects you or your life) 



feel . . 
when . . 
because 
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I'd prefer . . (describing what you would like or want) 



Example: I feel angry when ^you do not take out the garbage because then 
I have to take care of it. I'd prefer that you do the chores 
we agreed upon. 



Escalating Assertion 

Escalating Assertion involves starting with "minimal" assertive statement 
that can usually accomplish your goal with a minimum of effort and has 
a small possibility of getting a negative reaction from the other, person. 
When the other person fails to respond and ignores your assertion, you 
gradually escala'fSTmhe assertion and become increasingly firm. 



V 





Objective: To provide experience in responding assertively. 
Activity • 

^ it.PUTTING IT TOGETHER 



TASK DIRECTIONS 



Read the list of role-playi^ situations that follow and " 
choose one to role-play. 

Use on^ of th^ four types of assertive styles discussed -Al 

earlier: empathic, CQnfrontive, l^guage or escalating.' ^4Kh 

,ln groups of thr,ee divide up as A, B, and C. - T 

Abactor 
B=responder 
^ ' ) C=observer 



I 



^fore beginning, take time for the actor to do a "sneak preview" of 
hlr^/her assertive stance. After, a situation is role-played, C 
should give feedback on congruency, style and options. If 
appropriate, role-play a second time to integrate the feedback, and 
remember to do another "sneaK preview." 
Switch roles when A is finished 

/ 

B=acyor 
C-responder 
A=observer 

>fter feedback and second role-play for B switch roles, 

C=actor ^ ■ ^> 

A=responder 
B=observer r 



Behavior • / • 

* As you leave a store after purchasing an item, yau find you have 
been overcharged 75c. Person A — ^customer; Person B-'-salesperson 
unwilling to admit mistake. . " 



\ 
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I 

* In an in-service training workshop, the Ifeader is discussing 
aggressive behavior in student'^, but fails to define what she 
means by aggression. Persoti A — workshop participant who asks 
for clarification; Person^ b|— -workshop leader. 

Mind . ; ' ' 

* You have been seated and ha{ve waited for ^10 minutes for the 
menu in a Somewhat crowded restaurant. You are hungry and 
on"^a tight schedule. Person A — hungry cjiner; Pferson B^-»^ 
harried and defensive . waiter/waitress . 

Apolog y 



Criticism^ 



Your good ^friend borrowed a favorite tool an^ has ha^f it^for 
quite awhile.' You want your tool (don't be apologetic). 
Person A — wants^tbol back; Persoa B — good friend whj3^orrows 
without returning, , ^ ^ ' ' 



\ 



\ * You have made an error in your semester's attendanife^ report 

* which the departflaent head catijhes an^* sarcastically criticised 
you for. Person A-r^tff fended teacher; Pjerson B — unfair depart- 
ment hea'd. /' 'y 1^ " > ■ ■/ 

S aying "Nor. ( " / ^ ' ' ^ 

You have weekend plans that have been ma^e for months but 

hear from your principal on Thursday that; he wants you to 

wottc preifeglstratl(^n Jthls f'riday night and Saturday. . 

P^er son A-rH^eacher ^ho intends ^o keep weekend plans; 

Person B — princ|j(^l i^ho needs weekend worker. \ 

Mgj^ipulation 4 ^ ■ ,^ / 

* A coll^^gue begs Vou in a whiny voice to introduc^£h^"^sa^eaker \ 
at-the i^xt professional meeting because he/she gejiS Vsomervou^Ji' 
Let t^id person know you feel he/shei^s tryipg to manipulate you. 
Person A^-person who feel^ manipulate^; Person B — person begging 
in a whin^^voice. )^ - 

S ensuality ' / - t . 

* You have had a particularly rough day at school and want some 
affection and physical closeness with , your partner. Person A — 
person who^ had a rough day; Person B — partner. ' 



\ 



"0 



\ 



\ 
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Anger ^ ' 

Ypur A^jband/wife was supposed to be home for dinner by 6:00 
but reniwfte-afier 10^00 saying Jfie/she.had to work lati^. 
Person A is ^e displaced, assertive wife/husband. Person 6 
is the indignant husband/wife, ^ 

Humor \ * TN . 



Children 



At^a party, your friend makes a put down comment about your 
occasional tardiness to work — "He/She expects jeveryone but 
him/herself to be on timet" Respond with humor. F'erson A 
^-person who is oocasionally late; Person 'B — person with 
the- put down. ' ' i 



You are visiting with your neighbor in the kitphen while 
his/her children are jumping and cavorting recklessly on 
-«ybur brand new sofa. Your neighbor seems uncbncerned, but 
you ARE I Person A—owner of the new sofa; Person B— unconcerned^ 
neighbor. ^ . 

I ' ■ U ^ ' ^ 



I ill 



Objective: To prbvld^ an overview' checkj,±st of the st^^s in Assertion. 
Activity ^ ^ r 

STEPS TO ASSERTIOSr-^ CHECKLIST 




,SK DIRECTIONS 



The following I3 a t)etfonal j^heckllst for system- > 
maticaily approaching a88ei:Mon. 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Clarifying the situation and focus on t;he/ issue. 
What exactly da 1 want to accbfaplish? 



Wiaj/ ^8 my ^ 



oal? 



How 



will ^sertive behavior on part he[/p me accqpiplisli my'goal? 

avQi< 



What would I usually do to a^^d as^sertingXj^self in this eituatio'n? 



p ^. Why would I wglfct to give thatNicL find assert myself instead?^ 
S. How might I be stopping myself ffeiA asserting '^jlself? 




a. Am I holding on to irrational beldefs? .If aio, ar^'they? 

b. How will I 3iplac6 these irrational beliefs With rational ones? 

'V • \ 

9. What are my rights in this situation? *<State 'them clear J.y) / 

. ^ • t- 

1 anxious about asserting myself? What techniques can I use to 
reduce my anxiety? ' ' 



V 



and act? 
Will I: 



Have I done my ly^mew</rk? Do I have the information I heed to^o ahe^ ^ 

}' ' ' ' 

Let the other ' person knqjw i hear ai\d und^tstand him/her? 
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To .asse^ attitudes toward children's .^ig^hts 



EN • S>/^C 



CHILDREN • S>AlOr'HTSl? 



RECTWNS 



Read the Bill of 'Rights again,. Do fhese rights 
fit for children in your^^p in ion ? ^ - 

• J " " ^■ 
Put an JLfor these you reel are ap|bropriate for 

children with consider^tiort^of age and 

maturity"*as well aa time for training. 

Q for- those you feel are inappropv^ria^e 

^ , ? for those you^ are; 'uTisur;e of. .f' 



^. The/righc' tb be treated y^th respect 



2. "^The righjt to hayp 



s tlielr own feelings and ^opinions 



3 
4 

5 
6 

7. 
8. 
9 . 
10. 



The right, to be listened to and taken seri6u.sly. 

The right to* set their own priorife^iea. 

The right to say^no without feeling^ guilty. 

The right to ' a^k vfyr what they w^ant. 



r 



\ 



- The right to get ^^what tUey pay^.f or^ 

■■ ■ \ 

The right to ask f^r , inf ormat ion from professionals 

\The rigft't to make Jin,i stakes. «x 

The right to choose not to assett themselves.. 



ERIC 
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Object'lve: To assess How assertive children might be a 
positive benefit to self and parents. 



Act tvl ty 



VHAT'S IN IT FOR ME AND FOR PARENTS 



TASK DIRECTIONS ^ 

Based on your private point vTew and previous 

discussion, list the "'{{ood 1 e.s" y ou might derive^ 
frpRv working with assertive children. 

In small groups , • share what . t ould bi^ In It fgr' 
'you- Brainstorm possible betieflts for parents 
and list tl}e^- ^ j 

:<^-^^-^ ^ f 7^ 



Possible *!good les'V :f o r • me ."^ 

2 . 

3. J 



5. ^ 
6. 
7 . 



Possible benefits. Co parents 

7 

1 . ^ 

2 . *« 

3 ., ^ , ' _ ' 



5 . 

---- f 
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Objectives 



To summai^lze the main points of assUr t Iveness 
training wlt-h cTilldren. 



Activity : 



SUMMARY OF ASSERTION STEPS WITH CHILDREN. 



TASK DIRECTIONS 



Summarize the steps In assertion training^ for 
children • . ' 




Objective: To sumisarlze the naln parts of a guided 
Actlvlpr 

SUMMARY OF STEPS IN GUIDED IMAGERY 

'* TASK DIRECTIONif 

, Summarize the steps in a guided Imagery. 

2. 

3. • • • 

A. • 



* 
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Objective: To bralnatorm theaea for guided . Inagery fornata, 



1^1 



ActlSWty 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



GUIDED- IMAGER THEMES 



TASK DIRECTIONS 



In small groups / brainstorm appropriate guided 
Imagery themes for the elementary school set- 

■ \ . ■ ■ - . 



i 
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0 



Objectlye:} "to write a guided Imagery experience 
Activity: 



30 minutes 



GUIDED IMAGERY 
% 



\ TASK DIRECTIONS 

Nov chat you have part lelpa ted liir a guided Imagery 
Experience «^nd have learned the steps Invplved^ ^ 
this Is a practice time f br^ you to cte^t e your 
own ^ul^ed Imagery format. After you have written 
yours, you will have the^teportunl t y to g.ulde 
another person through . ^ ^Wt will also have the 
experience of being guided through th>lrs. ||^ 



1 
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Activity : 



To summarize the main polqts ]hft. teaching relaxat |.on 



SUMMARY OF STEPS IN RELAXATION 



' ^ TASK DIRECTIONS 

Summarize the steps In teach in g relaxation. 



ERIC 
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Objective: To create a relaxation session format and try It out. 
Activity V. 



TASH^DMaCTIOKS 

Now that you have participated In -sooie i^elaxat Ion 
training techniques and have learned the steps 
Involved, this Is a practice time for you to 
write out a relation training session* You will 
have an opportunity to try your format o»yt with 
a partner. You will also have the experience 
of going through their format. # 

Be sure ta give each, other feedback about the 
experience . 



i 





{ '\ 
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PARTICIPANT SUMMARIES 



Assertive [Training for Young People » 



TASK DIRECTIONS 

0 

Following is- an article that gives the steps Involved in 
assertlveness training for ^pungsters, an overview of a ten-week 
format and additional backgrdund information. Read it at your 
own leisure outside the workshop. 



Pam is upset because a ^popular girl in .her class teases her and ^ 
' intimidates her into giving up candy £uid_Jtreats that Pant wants for 
herself. Curt is painfully shy, unable even to ask his teacher questions 
about assignments or testS/. Fred appears to be a meek and quiet child, 
but occasionally he will tly^ I nto a r age^ over^ seemingly small incident, 
such as a classmate accidentally knocking over a booft oh his desk. Jill 
is afraid to give book reports In Front of her class*; because she worries 
• that other students will .laugh at her. Aa a result ,^^e/'forgets" t^ do 
her reports. > — ^ 

What do these children have liv common? All have trouble construct- 
ively confronting other peoplef All have difficulty expressing what^s 
they need or want in an appropriate manner and, as a reau^t, feel help- 
less or frustrated din many situations* „ ' / 

Assertlveness traliMng seemed to be a potentially effective strategy 
for meeting the needs of these chlldri^n. Although^ to my knowledge, 
assertlveness training had not previously been adapted for use with elem- 
€*hta?y or juitloi' high school children, assertive-training programs have * 
produced impressive po&ltlve behavior changes in* adults.^ Assertive train- 
ing has helped men and women obtalt> more satisfaction in their personal 
and professional lives (Jakubowskl in press a). Marriage partners have 
been trained to use assertion techniques to Improve jcommunlcat ion and help 
. solve problems (Fenaterheim 1972)^ Assertlveness training has helpe^ 
^Indl^^t^ual^ learn to express anger appropriately (Rlmm et al. 1974),^ mod- 
ify s^f -destructive passive or submissive behavior j(Katz 197 1>, refuse 
u^re^^nabjfe requests (McFall & Xwentyman 19>3),^ta4ce initiative, * and 
expre^^s^^-ireipinga^ M desires clearly and directly (l^thus 1973).^ ^ 

/ \., • ' * ' ^ 

^ VJhether young people, partlcularlWthose as young as filfth and 

sixth graders, could understand t^e vocflfoularyj concepts ^ and value .system 
? of assertive training: remained tc^ihei seen.* Whethei* young people would be. 
able td practlcie'liLsasCTtlVe rather than aggressive ,beh4yic>r after exposure 
. to an assertive-traiplng progfj^in^as ar\pther important' Ifedu^, "^rifefseJ^ere 
empirical questions "that coiiJ.d" o|ily be;i^|gfiiv^.by teaching Vs>®'^ive- : 
tra|jiln& techniques to^yiildreh.' c w"*. I ^^^^ ' - ^ 



^^aiils article will first describe the rationale, spec lYlc objectives, 
and^essions of a course in assertive^ training d€(yeloped for young people 
from approximately 11 to lA yeara/of age. The retoonaiss of fifth- and 
sixth-grade ^tudents to the program, cautions for pgtentlal leaders of 
assertive training, and uses for counselors will then t>e summarized. 

ti> ' ■ 

RATIONALE • - 

According to Jakubowski-Spector, assertive behavior is Interpersonal 
behavior "in which a person stands up for her legitimate rights in such a . 
way that the rights of another are not violated" (1973, f>. 2). It-.is disrj 
tinguished both from nonassertive behavior, in which people ignore their 
rights or allow others to violate their rights, and from aggressive be- 
havior, i# which people fulfill their own needs in a way t\\at is destruct- 
,ive to other^. When people act assertively they state what they want 
clearly and unambiguously but can also have empathy for others. > 

Cerjtaln features of assertive training make it attractive as a potential 
counseling method for young people. Its emphasis on skills rather than 
psychodynamic analysis; its potential applicability to many, not just prob- 
lem, students; and its similarity to values and decision-making programs ^ 
place as^jrfclve training witl^in a deliberate psychological education \ 
framework (Masher & Sprinthall 1971) that wouLd be appropriate and useful \ 
for elementary school student^. - \ 

* ' ■ 

Skills taught in assertive training have particular relevance for ^ • 

students approaching adolescence. At this stage of development, peer in- 
fluence waxes as adult influence and authority wane. Children with low 
self-esteem may easily be led by peer^ to act against their coiisciences. 
Threats of "I won't be your friend if you don't" and "C'mpn, don't be a 
sissy" are powerful factors in. the behavior of such children. As^rtlve 
training could help children formulate appropriate responses to such • 
pressure tactics by peers. Assertive training might 'ffltfeo help young 
people learn to confront adults, especially teachers and pareats,> ,in ways 
that are neither hostile nor submissive. Skills in assertion might ij^e 
useful in promoting constructive dialogues between young people and adults. 

Assertive training also agrees vlthv- the democratic values taught to 
intermediate and junior high school children.. It provides both a frame 
of reference for understanding democratic Values on an interpersonal 
level and a set of skills that enables individuals t© act on these 
values, fhe potential usefulness of assertive training for education in 
democratic living assumes special importance in the light of disturbing 
research studies that sh6w that the great majority of adult males do 
nothing to defend themselves when significartt rights are violated' (Moriarty 
19/^) or caH easily Be persuaded to violate the rights of others (Milgram 1963). 
»-V ^ . - ' ' " ' , . . - 



I 



'^^ome ^proponen* of assertl^^ training* CAlb^r^l & Etmrionff 197A) havje "^^Bl 
sij^ested that iisserftve training proinote!j|' positive self-concepts among. * . 
adult -^rtlclpants.- It seemed reaspnable^ to believe that a well-constructed 
protfam IftNyassertlye^ training might Mve positive effects on the self- • 
jjion^pts of\ children In elementary and junior high school. 

STEPS 

The specific objectives of iSbe currlculum^were adapted frojji Jakubowskl*- 
Spector's An Introductlbn ^ Assj^tlTve. Training Procedures fox %)men (1973); 
These objectives ai»- . ii. 

\ - , 1. For students to be able tetrrdlscrlmlnate between nonassert-lve^ 

aggressive, and dssertlve behavior; ^ ' ' \^ s 

2. Fjpr students to become aWare of their rights In a variety of 
Interpersonal situations relevant to young people; 

3! For students to be able to Identify the emotional blocks they 
use .to prevent them jfrpm acting assertively; 

4. For students -to learn skills that enable th^ to reduce these 
blocks; ^ * A * 

5. For students to develop assertive *beha^||(^rs through iJ^giivlor • 
^ rehearsal (a special, form* of role playing). 



PREPARING FOR THE SESSIONS * 

The training materials, which presently Includje a leader 's, manual ^ 
and student handouts, were prepared on the assumption that a counselor or' 
teacher^ would be, able to meet with students for approximately 30 minutes 
twice a week for 5 weeks: a total of 10 isesslons. I held "Individual 
pr group- Interviews with potential group memberfij^pf ore the- training. 
At this ti^e I explained the purpose of the group (to help people learn 
to get what they^jwant In ways that won't "hurt them or 'others) and helped 
Interested Individuals focus on approprlate'goals. It would also be 
helpful for the leader to contact parents of group members to explain the 
purpose of the group and describe skills that students wlll.be learning. 



^ONTENT OF SESSIONS j 

The assertive-training curriculum for .young people Is tentatively 
titled !'You have rlght^! Others have rights!*' In devd,slVig the materials, 
I selected vocabulary and techniques that would be clear and Interesting 
to children. To supplement the cumbersome terms "nonassertlve" and 
"aggressive," I Introduced ^the words "doprraat" and "bully." Many activities 
were presented In cartoon or game foVm-. , 

« 

What follows ±Sj a description oi^ topics and activities for the 10 
sess'lons^as^hey wie^e actually taught to fifth- and sixth-grade boys 
and girls. The structure of the sessions should by no means be considered 
the final form. In par tlcui^^ar , the concept /of rights mu^' be further 
developed. I hope, however, that counselors ma*y find the session summaries 
valuable In developing their own assertive- training programs; 



Session 1 ^ ♦ ' . . ; . , ^ 

Students mad^'a list of various -ways that people gdt what they want: 
asking, hunting, temper tantrums, flirting, atul so 6n. Three cartoon stick 
figures — one assertive, one k bttlly,' and one a doormat—were then intro- 
duced to help students learn to distinguish between assertive, aggressive,, 
and non-assertive behaviai^ Eaqh method of 'getting what one wanted listed 
eft^lier w^ir'tfhen classified accojrding to which cartoon figure would be. most 
likely to use it. ' \/ ^ ' 



Session 2 

'Students shared ^^tlmes in^ their own lives when they had beep * assert Ive, - 
aggressive, or nonassertlv^ and took turns stating situations in which they 
would like to have been ot to be more assertive. Students began practicing 
assertive behavior in role-playing situations of theij: clioice. % . . 

Section 3 

. - • ' . ^ . ^: 

In this session students learned that "Your bocly^ can 7t^ri you If 
you ^re beJ^ng asseftll^e." Each student was asked to react npnassertively 
to tlie leader's request, "Can I borrow your bike?" Students 4l8cussed . 
their posture, feelings, tone of voi^ie, and degree of eye contact. . Students 
then responded aggressively to the same request, and a similar discussion 
followed. Finally, each student reacted assertively to the leader's request 
by spying ''No" in a firm voice and maintaining eye contact. Students wei^e 
given the opportunity to pract^^ the assertive response untH they felt 
comfortable with it. They th^^Hscuss^d body and feeling responses to 
behaving assertively. 

Sessions A,5,6 ' ; 

These three sessions were designed to help students' explore i^ocks t& 
assertive behavior and vays of reducing these blocks. In Session 4, children 
filled In cartoon balloons with "scarifying thoughts" that keep .them from 
being fcsertive. Typical responses for the situation in which a friend 
asked for a s/^udent*'s ice cream were: "She won't be my friend if i don't 
give it to her*' and "She'll beat me u^ if I don't, give it to her." The^ 
author then used t&jhniques of questioning Similaf to those used in rational- 
emotive therapy to help students evaluate to what' extent their fears were 
realistic (Ellis h7|l). ' 

In the next session, students practiced replacing their "scarifying 
thoughts" with "encouraging thoughts." In the situation mentioned. in 
Session % students were able to think of sych ^ncouraging thoughts as • 
"She may be mad today, but' she'll forget about it tomorrow." Students 
practiced finding "encouraging thoughts" in other situations in which 
they wapted to be assertive. The situations were then acted, 



.'^ Bi Sess^i 6V students read and dl§h,us8ed a story that allowed them 
to explore the ^inf 1 lience^ of traditional male and female ifpbrlnglng on 
assertive behavior. ^ ^ 

Session 7 ^, 

In past sessions assertive behavior was seen mainly as'S method o|' 
expressing wants or setting limits on others. In tMs session assertion | 
was redefined to Include expressing positive feelliigs aboyt another person. 
Students then practiced asserting potaltive feelings through a Vstrengths > 
bombardment./' ?a«:h student 'iq^ turn was "bombarded" with positive feed- 
back and required to write down or etate orally the Strength others ^ad 
mentioned. . ^ , " ^ y 

- " • % 

Session 8 ^ ' . , , . 

Students learned to distinguish between direct anii Indirect commun- 
ication* and to, practice direct communication.^ For,i<*bcample, students were 
given a situation in which a hat blocked a student 's view of a movie and 
the student sai<4 loudly, "Honestly, some people are So inconsiderate." 
Students labeled thi« statement, indirect and replaced it with ,the more 
appropriate request, "Could you please, take off you hatfl^ I*^can' t, see." 

Session 9 : . .. 1^ 

The theme of bhis session was "An assertive person shows understanding 
for othefT. ".. . Students practlce^^ guessing, the feelings of a t>eje^on they 
were confronting- and making a workable compipomise that preserved) everyone's 
integrity. One situation acted out in this session consisted of a conflict 
between a person who wanted^ to watch horror movie^ arid another person who 
got nightmares from them. Through thA role playing, students fotlnd an 
activity acceptable to both. - ' -V 

Session LO v ' , 

. ' ■ , 1^^ ' 

^ ^ ^ ^ r^- ^ : ' 

Students evaluatjed their^ progress , p^fnted- out positive changes in 
others,^ and gaye .me feedback on the tifairil^g materials'. 

J' ' ■ ' . ' ' \ ' ' ■ 

STUDENT RESPONSES An6 BEHAVIOR CHANGES 

I used the assertive-training materials with , tHree <^Tna€.l. groups of 
four students each: a group of fifth-grade girls, 'a group of slffch-grade 
boys, and a sixth-grade group of^^j^^ho^B and two girl^. Ail the groups 
were chosen throi!jgh,a combination of selfrr^f exral , teacher referral, 
and. counselor, invitation,. . . ' ' - 



No formal felnSs of evaluation procedures we^. used to assess the'^ ^. 
effects of the training procedures oif 9tudent? In thie groups. To what 
ei^tent. If any, the tfSsertive-tralnlng materials fof young^ pedple Increase 
assertive behaviors remains an- eiiplrical question tbat lAist still' be 
answered. Despite my" inittal* misgivings >^ I dld^observe that •almost all ^ 
students seemed to grasp* the concepts and value system or "\as set; tKre / . . 
training, and most, were able to apply the tepns assertive, aggressive, / . 
and' nonf^ggresslve correctly by the»e^ of the group. All sti^dents shared 
positive^ feellrigfe about the groups, e^^peclaXly students. In the single-sex 
groups,- who expressed their enthusiasm often In bri^f crJL^lques aV the \, 
end of .each' Session and In the final session. - , , 

In general^ self-^reports andlrte^icher and cbunselof observations v 
suggest that asbelrtlve training led to positive behavior changes In a ^ 
number of participants. . ' \ , ^ t 

■; ■ . . I - • 9 ■ % ' _ ' \ ■ ' ^ ' ■ ■ ^ 

J V - _ ■ i ■ ' ■ • ■ ■ • , 

Sixth-Grade Bo>[s Gr6up 

This group, was composed of twl^ target student^ considered aggresive 
by their 'teachej'r and themselves and\two teacher-chosen models." The two 
aggressive boyQ behaved 'well most oA the time but were subject tq extreme^ 
outbursts of temper, often oVer. small Incidents:. At^ft^ end of tKe 
training, Fredwreported tli)at he was rigw able to talk things over with 
someone rather jthan get angry. His tedc^e'r's perceptions Supported Fred s 
self-evaluatl'oi^. The teacher reported that Fred's tempet outbursts i^ 
the classroom had virtually ceased. v '^^'M- ~ 

* ^* 'f^' ' ■" * ' . ■ 

Dan, the lather targ.et student, felt that he ^t±ll lost his t^empier 'too 
mt^ch but felt freer to taik wlfh friends about thlngb tha^t bothered^hiin. 
Dkn's teach^er jnoticed no behavior changes in Dan but had discovered that 
an impending divorce in Dan's family may have Ijeen contrlbut^lng to Iti^ls 
problems. Pan's case serves to ^remind us that aggressfoti may be a ' 
symptom of problems that cannot always be dealt with ^In assertive- 
training groups. Correct diagnosis of a student's problem is essential ^ 
(see -Cautlonj^ . . ; " ^ ^ ' • 

Fifth-Grade <;irls Group ; ^ - 

All the girls in this groupa ehose to* p^rtiSpfate because "l^hey saw ' V * 
thfemselves as nonaggresslve , of tet^. victims of "tl7e> whims o^f others with *. 
anecdotes /febout succBssfui assertive. beha-Wior recently ^attempted. ^ At ^'^y 
the endjjjgi|te' all reported^/n tnor^a&ed '^ability <tp say '.Wo'' 
to unr|^^H|^^^r(lqiie^^ . The- leaderCnaticied that/jfhfey wer6 able to * 
use finPWlces and to maintain eye cq^itjact. J.n rolei playing at^ the pnd 

■ipf the ti^^ititng. Trhlfe ggroup was the most .enthusiajstic of alL-^roups; 
several girls brought in self-created cartoon situations for other group- 
members to fill In/ohe girl created 4 board game on assrertlon, and the \* - 

.^gtoup organized a party for the final session.^ * * 



Mixed-Sex SJpcth-Grade Gt'oup ^ i ^ / ^ ' . ^ \ . 

* * ' ■ . ' ^ * - ^ ^, * * " > * 

It is interestring that this gtoup^ seemed to 'make- the least, progress *^ 
of all the groups. Participants o£ten seeoii^d reluctant* to share tlieii;, , 
feelings and .experiences in fpDnt* oft dthers."* The. gtoup process Was ; / > " 
punctuat^ giggles prvembarras^^ silen^esf. Although, all ^participants 
Stated that fhey etfjoyed tke group and found it valutible/*the gtoup m^m- - 
bers did not often report successful^ Insi^ances o4 assertiJ^ • behavior Jto' 
the group. It may b^^l^at 1 4iho^^ have' screehed 'apgJCicapts. t " 
group more carefully/ or perfiapsjl^ is^gei^fally more difficult 'to j:Jach'- 
assertive behavior iA mixed gWips (Jakubgwski ^n press t)*'' \ 

. CAUTIX)NS . , : 

' . \ . r ' ^ . . 

Alberti and Emjnons (1974) warn that leaders of assertive-training •* 
groiipgnmust be able to recognize .wh^ an Individual might^beneTit from V 
assertive training and when other types of intervention might be noH ^ ^ 
appropriate. Leaders should have training in group dynamics, behatvior 
therapy, and in the use of sjjcirtmportant ):ompotfents of tbie assertiVe-^s . * 
training process as behavior, rehearsal.* Coui^elors wno would like' to 
Use assertive training in. their schools shoUlft a^srss their own Ability 
to bev assertive in interpersonal relations. Courses in assertive <train- 
ing might help counselors improve their own skills as wexl as famlliairize 
them with' the training procedures. Counselors are referred to^Lange add 
Jajjcubowski (1976) for a thorough discussion of ^^^e procedures. * 

^ ' ' ^ K 

■'{ I SUMMARY ' 

j The tentative results, from the groups described in this article 
indicate that assertive training, if priesented by an^periei^ced leader,' 
inigb't. help intermediate and junior high school students deal with a 
variety of prot^ems ifelated to lack of assertion akills. Shyness, un- 
controllable temper, lack of initiative, boredom, difficulty with teas- 
ing, difficulty in saying "No" - counselors can asses to what extent 
these problems are related to poor assertion skills and use assertive 
training in individual counseling or, in groupi? to deal with tl^ese* problems 
Counselors might also consider using assertive training to help students 
come to terms with changing sex roles^nd to aid students in developing 
decision-making skills. 

In suramaify, a potentially valuable task for counselors would be to 
examine and research assertive training as a method for helping young 
people within a preventive framwork. 
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TASK DIRECTIONS . 


Following is a sampl 


^ relaxation training script for use with 


elementary-.aged children.. 


Read i^ at your^ojm leisure outside the 


workshop. 





Children experience Mme degree of tension at one time of another 
in the elementary grade^^^This tension can range from an "uptight*' 
feeling right before an unprepared for oral bopk report to a /generalized 
tension ai^d worry throughout the day. Some- children experience dis- 
comfort during specific ^subject matter periods, others when /beginning • 
a new task, while others become upset after a correction fr0m the 
teacher. Pressure to succeed, to always be right, to be lifted, to have 
approval, or to cope with family problems can produce tension in a child. 



" Relaxation exercj|.Qes designed especially for children ^an hfilp them 
to become aware of the feelings of body tension and provide iskills to 
reduce it. Children car^ be taught how to reduce their muscl^ tension, 
and this seems to reduce anxiety as well. There was one boy\who$e arms 
and legs seemed like perpetual motion machines, yet he shgwed no , aware- 
ness of this manifest tension. He mentioned that his parents were con- 
sidering, "putting me .on some kind of pills to help me pay attention 
better." Though he denied any feelings of tension, he agreed to try a 
few relaxation exercises. He worked hard on the exercises but said he 
didn't feel any different afterward. Five minutes later his puzzled 
expression became a grin as he said, "It worked!" 



Relaxation training can take place during individual or group 
counseling sessipns,^ in physical education classes, or in a regular 
classroom settings Once children^ develop the skills, they can relax 
without instructions from a trainer and thereby implement a higher degree 
of self-controX- If successful mastery of academic tasks, then perhrfps 
a case could be made for improved self-concept as well. 



In training children tb r^lax vifi^^ious muscle groups, it is not 
necessary that they be able to i(dentif>v^and locate them. The use of 
the child's fantasy can be incorporated Into the Instructions in sjach 
a manner that the appropriate muscle\ groups, will automatically be used. 
Some precedent for the use of fantasy in a simil,ar context was set by 
Lazarus and Abramovitz (1962). The use of fantasy also serves to at.tract 
and maintain a child's Interest. One bhild told his counselor that the 
exercises stopped the butterflies in \i±B stomach. The butterfly imagery 
expressed a real feeling for him; it has been replaced by the feelings 
connoted by a laxy cat. 

It has been noted that although children will agree that they want 
to learn how to relax, they don't want to practice their newly acquired 
skills under the watchful eyes of their classmates. Fortunately, 
several muscle groups can be relaxed without much gross motor aqtivlty, 
and practice can go unnoticed. It pleases some children to perform 
, these exexclaes in class and relax themselves with9ut. drawing the attention 
of those around them. It seemed important to one little girl that the 
exercises be "our, secret" that "we won't tell the other kids." The 
effects of this* type of training can extend beyond the classroom. A 
fourth-grade boy said *that he used the exercises to help him get to 
sleep at night. 

Below is a relaxation script designed for and used successfully 
with children in the intermediate grades. This script is Isimllar in 
design to those used with adults /Carkhuff 1969; Lazarus 1971) but is 
intended to be more appealing to children. It is likely that the script 
is equally a{5pfropriate for children In the primary grades. Counselors 
are encouraged to experimeht with it ^ and to revise and extend it to include 
specific interests of children and in<:orporate other muscle groups. 
Eight muse le=^oups are included^' here. Other exercises can be developed 
to work with the upper thighs, upperiarmfi, and different nniscles around 
the t^qe'and neck as yell as the fleeing muscles in the ffeet^nd ei^- 
tending muscles in the hands. ^ ' ' - J 

In working with this script it is recommended that no more than 
fifteen minutes be devoted to the exercises at any one time. la the 
initial training sessions the children are learning a new concept and 
new material. Two or three sho^t sessions, per week will help to establish 
these new behaviors. Aside from ^theoretical coifs iderat ions, it is -just 
too hard for some children to, keep their eyes clbsed for mbre^ than 
fifteen minutes. Later sessjl»ons serve more to njflTlntaln the skills and 
provide a foundation for work in other ^areas. This type session can - 
follow a weekly pattern with ten , or fifteen minutes devoted to'reiaxation, 
and the remainder fo the time can be spent on other things. ^ 



\ ro..) 




\ 



It should be noted that many of the' Instructions should be repeated 
many more times than are indicated in the script and that such repetitions 
have been intentionally deleted. Each child pr group of Children is " 
unique. Timing and pacing must follow the individual pattern created 
In the specific situation^. One word of caution requires consideration: 
Ch:^ldren tend to "get into" this type of experience as much br'^more than 
adults, and they are likely to be a bit disoriented, if the session ends 
abruptly. Preparing children to leave the relaxed state is Just as 
Important as proper introduction and timing. 



A Relaxation Training Script 
Introduction . 

Today w^'re going to do some special kinds of exercises called 
"relaxation exercises." These exercises help you learn how to relax 
when you're feeling uptight and help you ge^ rid of those butterflies- 
in-your-stbmach kinds of feelings. They^re also kind of neat, because 
you can do some of them in the classroom*without anybody noticing. 

>^ In order for you to get the best feelings fi^pm these exercises, 
ttj^ere are some rules you must follow. First, you must do, exactly what 
I say, even if it seems kind of silly. Second, you jnust try hard to do 
what I say. Third, you must pay attention to your^body. Throughout ^ 
these exercises, pay attention to how your muscles feel when they are 
tight and when they are loose and relaxed. And, fourth, you intist practice. 
The more you practice, the more relaxed you can get. Does anyone have ' 
any questions? 

♦ . « . ' 

Are syou ready to begin? Okay. First, get as comfortable as you 
can in your chair. Sit back, get both feet on the floor, and Jusf^let 
your arms hang loose.- That's fine. Now close your eyes and don! t open 
them until I say to. Remember to follow my instructions very carefulLy, 
try hard, and pay attention to your body. Here we go. 

Hands and Arms ^ 

/ ^ ■ ■ ^ ' 

,^ Pretend you have a whole lemon in your left hand. Now squeeze it 

l>ard. Try to squeeze all the juice out. Feel the tightness in yotir 

hand and arm as you squeeze. Now drop thfe lemon. Notice how ]f(6ur muscles 

feel when they are relaxed. Take another lemon and squeeze it. Try to 

squeeze this one harder than you did the first one. That's right. Real 

hard. Now drop your lemon and relax. See how much better your hand and 

arm feel when they ^re relaxed. Once again, take a lemon in your left 

hand and squeeze all the juice out. Don;,*t leave a single drop. Squeeze 

hard. Good. Now relax and let the leipon fall from your hand. (Repeat 

the process for the right hand and arm.) 



Arms and Shouldcgrs 

Pretend you are a furry, lazy ca^. You want to stretch. Stretch 
your arms out In front of you. Raise ^hem up high over your head. Way 
back. Feel the pull In your shojulders.\ Stretch higher. Now just let 
your atms drop bj^cl^ to your side. Okay, kittens, let^s stretch again. 
Stretch your arms, out.; In front of you. Raise them over your head. Pull 
them back, way back. Pulljjiard. Now let th^m idrbp quickly. Good. Notice 
how. your shoulders feel more relaxed. This time let^ have a great big 
stretch; Jry to touch the calling. Stretcli your ^arms^^ay out In front' 
of you. Raise them way up high over your head. Pusl\, theA way, way^ bacft. 
Notice the tension and pull^n your arms and shoulders. Hold tight, now. 
Great. Let them drop very quickly .and feel how good It Is to be relaxed. 
It feels good and warm and lazy. ^ i • . 

Shoulder and Neck * . ' v > 

Now pretend you are a turtle. You're sitting out oh a rock by a nice, 
peaceful pond, just relaxing In the warm sun. It' fe^l^ nice and warm and . 
safe here. Oh-oh! You sense danger.' Pull you^r head into your house. 
Try to pull your shouWec^^up to your ears and push your head down into 
your shoulders. Hold in tlgK*t. It Isn't eaay to be a turtle in a shell. 
The danger Is past now. You can Gome out Into the warm sunshine, and, - 
once again, you can relax and feel the warm sunshine. Watch out now! 
More danger. Hurry, pull your head back' ipto your house- and hold It 
tight. You have to be closed In tight to protect/yourself . Okay, you*" 
can relax now. ^ Bring your head out and let your shoulders relax.' Notice ) 
how much better It l^els to be relaxed than \ to be all tight. One n^pre , 
time, i^ow. Dang'(fer! Pul;l^ your head In. PusiTyour afioulders way up to ^ 
•y^ur ears and l\old tight. Don't, let even a tiny pl4ce of your head" . 
show outside your dhell. Hold It. ^ Feel the tenseness In your n^ 
and shoulde^rs. Okay. You can come out now^ It's safe again-. Relax ^and 
ffeel comfortablle In your safety. Thete's no more danger. Nothing to^ 
worry about- Nothing to be afraid of. YcAi^fe'el good'. 

y 

Jaw ^ ' . 

You .have a giant jawbreaker bubble gum'ln^dur tnouth. * It's very hard 
to^^hew. Bite down on It. Hard! Let your neck muscles help you. Now re- 
lax. Just let your jaw hang loose. Notice how good It feels just to let 
jour jaw drop. Okay, l^t*s tackle that jawbreaker (:^aln now. ' Blte^ down. 
Hard! Try to squeeze It out between your teeth. That's good. You're 
r'eally tearing that gum up^ ^ Now relax again. Just let your jaw drop off 
your face. It feels so good just to let go and not have to fight r 
bubble gum. Okay, one more time. We're really going to tear ft 
tlme.^ Bite down. Hard^as you can. Harder. Gh, you're really workir 
hard. Good. Nr^w relax. Try to relax your whole body. Ypu've beaten 
the bubble guiii Let yourself go as loose as you can. r ' ' 



Face and Nose ~ * \ / ' ; < 

.:iiere comes a pesky old fly. He has landed on your no8e\ * Try to \ 
get hlin off without using 'your hands . That's right, wrinkle up your nose. 
MAke as many wrinkles in your nose as you ckn. # Scrunch your nose up real 
hard. Good.- You've chased him away, ^ow you can relax your nose. Ooops, 
here, he comes back again ^ ' Right back^^^dwoAe middle of your nose. Wrinkle 
qp your nose again. Shoo hdm off. Wrlrikle it up hard. Hold it ji^t as 
tight as you can. * Okay, he fl^w away. You can ielax your; face. Notice 
that when you scrunch up your nose that your cheeks and your moijth and 
y6ur forehejad ,and your eyes all help you, and they get tight, tdo. So 
when, you relax your nose, your whole .face relaxes too, and. that feels good. 
• Oh-oh. This time that old fly has come back, but this tjime he's on "your 
forehead. Make lots of wrinkles'. Try to catch him l^etween all those 
wrinkles. Hold it, tfght, now. Okay, you can letgo. He's gone for good. 
Now you can just relax, "let your face go smooth, no wrinkles anywhere? V 
Your face feels nice and. smooth and relaxed. ' 



Stoniach 



•J * \ 



*Hey!, , Here comes a cute baby elephant. ^But he^s not w^tcM:ng where 
he's going. He dpesn't see you lying therein the grass, and he'Vabout 
to step on -your stomach. DonN: move. You floa!t have time to get. oiM; of 
the way. 'Just get ready for himl ^Make your stomach very tiard. ^ Tigh't^n 
up your stomach muscles real tight. Hold it.. It looks ,l±ke he is goin^ 
t?he other way. You can relax now. Let your stomach go soft. Let it be 
^"s relaxed as you can. That feels so much better. Oops, he's coming this 

' ifay again. ; Get ready. Tighten up your stomach. Real hard. If be steps 
on you when your stomach is hai:d, it won't hurt. Make your stomach into 
a rock. Okay, he's moving away again. You can relax ndw. Kind of settle 
down, get comfortable, and relax. Notice the difference between a tight ^ 
stomach and a relaxed one. 'That's how we want it to feel— ^nice and- loose 
and relaxed. You won't believe this, but this time he's really coming 
your way alnd no ^ turning around. He's^hea^ed straight for you. Tighten up. 
Tighten hardT" Here he comes. This is really it. You've got to hold on 

-tight. He's stepping on you. He's stepped over you. Now he.^s gone for 
good. You c^n relax completely. You're safe. Everything is okay, and 
you can feftl'nice and relaxed. , 

This time imagine that you want to squeeze throu^fi a narrow feiice " * 
and the boards have spLint?€rs on them. You'll have.Ao make ]^ourself very 
skinny if you're going to make it through. Suck your stomach in^ Try to- 
squeeze it up against yoiir backbone. Tr/ to be as skinny as you can. 
You've got to get thrbugh. Now relax. You don't have to be skinny now. 
Just relax and feel y bur stomach being warm and loose. Okay, let's try 
to get through that fence now. Squeeze up your stomach. Make it;/ touch 
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your backbone. Get it real small and tight. Get ae ''skinny y6u can. / ^ 
Hold tight, now. You've got: to squeeze through.* 'You got througfi that / 
skinny little fence and no splinters. You can rela\..now. Settle back 
and let your stomach come back out where it belongs. Yoa can feel really 
good now. You've" done fine. . 

Legs and Feet . , 

Now pretend that you are standing barefoot in a big, fat mud puddle. 
Squish your toes down deep, in^o the mud. Try to get your feet down to the 
bottom of the mud puddle. You'll probably need your legs to help you push. 
Push >down, spread your t^es apart, and feel the mud squish up between you* 
toes. Now step out of the mud puddle. 'Relax your feet. Le^ your toe^i^ 
go loose and feel how nice that i&. It feels good to l(e relaxed. •Back 
into the mud puddle/ Squish your toes down. Let your leg muscled help 
push. your f^et down. Push your feet. Hard.' ^ry to isqueeze that mud 
puddle dry. Okay. Come back out now. Relax your feet, relax* ypur legs, 
relax your toes. It feela so good to' be relaxed. No tenseness anywhere. 
You feel kind of warm and tingly. • • y \ 

Conclusion ^ , % 

Stay as relaxed as you cahi Let your whole body go limp and feel 
all your muscles relaxed. In a few minutes I will ask you to open your 
eyes ^ and that will be the end of this session^ As you go through the 
day, .rtemfember how good it feels to be relaxed. \ Sometimes you have to make 
yourself tighter, before you can be relaxed, jurft as we did in these ex-, 
ercises. Practice these exercises every day to get more and more relaxed. 
A good^time to practice is at night, after you have^gone to bed and the 
lights are out and you won't be disturbed. It will help yOu get to sleep. 
,Then, when you are a really good relaxer, you can help yourself relax here 
a^t school. Just remember the elephant, or the jaw breaker, or the mud 
puddle, and you can do our exercises and nobody Vill know. Today is a 
good day, and you are ready to go back t^ class feeling very relaxed. 
You've worked hard in here, and it feels' good to work' har^. Very slowly, 
n6w, open your eyes and wiggle your riiuscles around a littl^^ Very j^ood. 
You've done a good job. You're goljie to be a super relaxer. 

* - ft * t ' 
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